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Tne general warmth of the season, 
with the cold frequently experienced 
at night, operate together to, aece- 
lerate the perfection of different kinds 
of seeds, .as the means. whereby the 
vegetable races are to he perpetuated. 
In this necessary process, two objects 
are chiefly kept in view: the first is, 
to produce in sufficient perfection that 
which is to continue the species, in 
which we include the intention of.de- 
positing it im a proper situation: the 
second is, to provide food for man 
and animals ; which is sometimes ef- 
fected simply by means of a surplus 
quantity of seed, as in the different 
species of corn; sometimes by adding 
to the seed something not absolutel 
necessary to its perfection as a aed, 
but at the sane. time adapted to the 
ncurishment of animals, as the pulp 
surrounding stone fruit, and that 
which forms the chief bulk of the ap- 
ple and pear, Im the instances here 
mentioned, the latter part of both 
intentions. are included in one; for 
when the fruit is devoured, the seeds, 
which are indigestible, pass through 
the body uninjured, and fall to the 
ground, mixed with a manure well 
adapted to their future growth. 

The Misletoe is singular in this 
respect; it grows only on trees, to 
which its seeds are distributed by 
birds (generally the thrush kind) which 
devour them, and pass the prolific 
part through their intestines unhurt. 
The mucus with which they are cover- 
ed, causes them to adhere to the 
branches until the plant has time to 
fasten itself by the roots. 

In nothing is the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Allwise more apparent to 
the naturalist, than in the different 
plans which are used to disperse the 
seeds of plants, and to convey them 
to such situations as are best fitted for 
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When we walk. in the 


vessel of ; é 
of the sun; which causes its oblique 
fibres to coantract, , the seeds 
are scattered in all diree . The 
legume of the pea kind is opened in 
a similar manner; thé membranous 
lining of the cavity, the fibres of which 
are obliqae, becomes twisted, and 
the seeds are permitted to drop h 
the opening. : Inthe pod, which is a 
long seed-vessel of two valves, some- 
what like a legume; but with the 
valves separated by a receptacle along 
which the seeds.are ranged ; the cpen- 
ing and consequent dispersion of the 
seeds is effected by the extremities 
‘rolling back. Some plants, as the 
Dandelion, have the seeds attached to 
‘alight downy substance, by means of 
_ which they float about in the air, until 
pao of water, by rendering the 
down less buoyant, fixes them to the 
‘earth. Winged geeds, as of the Ash 
| and Sycamore, eannot wander so far ; 
but as they are most usually se 
‘from their place by a smart: ’ 
}the ‘expanded membrane pr ts 
| their dropping immediately to the 
earth, and thus assists imstheir dis- 
seniination. The seedsof th rdock, 
and different species of Galium, (clea- 
vers) adhere to the coats of animals, 
and by them are carried to situations 
most adapted for them; for they are 
observed to thrive best in a rank soil. 
The Acorn and Hazel-nutare hoarded 
in the ground by the squirrel; and,as 
many of them are never recovered by 
the little animal, they are thus planted 
in a favourable situation, which other- 
wise they might never have reached. 
The shell of the nut, as also the stone 
of the Cherry and Plum, are calculated 
to resist violence as they lie on the 
ground, but they open spontaneously 
to give exit to the germ in spring. 
Many valuable seeds are conveyed 
to distant regions by means of the 





currents of the ocean; and even 
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from America they are annually con- 
veyed to the British shores in a pro- 
lific state, Most of the British plants 
shed their seeds through the heat; the 
other requisite, moisture, being rare- 
ly long deficient: but it is worthy of 
notice, that in the sandy desarts of 
Africa there are plants whose seed- 
vessels open only in rainy weather; 
at any other period they would be shed 
to their own destruction. The capsule 
of the Poppy, when ripe, becomes per- 
vious at the top ; at which time alittle 
motion from birds or animals causes 
them to be dispersed in all directions. 
The Blackberry is now ripening, and 
forms a favourite food of various spe- 
cies of birds. It is the only British 
vegetable which displays blossoms 
and green and ripe fruit, at the same 
time. This berry, though usually 
neglected, is capable of being con- 
verted to useful purposes: the vinegar 
made by the fermentation of its juice, 
is not inferior to that whichis prepar- 
ed from the best wine. 

Gregarious birds now congregate ; 
larks assemble in the stubble fields ; 
and linnets and others are observed 
in places where downy seeds are ri- 
pening, these being, at this time, their 
principal food. When birds are de- 
vouring seeds, and more especially 
berries, they assist considerably in 
dispersing them; as, for one that is 
devoured, many are separated from 
the plant, and, amidst the universal 
plenty, the plunderers will not stoop 
to the ground for them. 

Those birds which reside in winter 
in places different from those which 
they frequent in summer, now change 
their quarters; and in performing 
the necessary journey, often become 
captives to the bird-catchers. We have 
already noticed the departure of the 
Swift, the largest of the swallow tribe ; 
the other species leave us about the 
middle or towards the end of this 
month; but sometimes small flocks 
are seen passing off in October, and 
even so late as November. It is sup- 
posed, upon pretty good authority, 
that they take up their winter residence 
in Africa. 

Towards the end, the weather be- 
comes overcast, the sky at intervals 
assumes a deeper blue, the wind blows 
chill, all nature anticipates a change, 
which, though necessary in the eco- 
nomy ofdivine wisdom, still all dread. 
At last the winds howl, rains descend, 





the rivulets swell, and with the equinox 
we have an anticipation of winter. 

Insects more especially feel the alter- 
ation; they lose their strength of 
wing, and at the same time the wings 
themselves become soiled and ragged ; 
so that, disabled by age and hardship, 
they soon fall a prey to their adver- 
saries. This is the month in which it 
is usual to rob Bees of their honey, 
either by transferring them from one 
hive to another; or, as is most com- 
mon, by depriving them at the same 
time of their lives. Those who follow 
the pleasures ef angling, lay up their 
tackle until another season: marine 
fishes retire to the deep; and the har- 
dy fisherman, complying with neces- 
sity, employs himself ia getting his 
materials in order, that he may be 
ready to meet the tribes which he ex- 
pects shortly to visit the shores. When 
trees have parted with their fruit, 
which is almost universally the case 
by the end of this month, a new pro- 
cess commences in the formation of 
the embryo, which is then kept wrap- 
ped up in the bud, to be in readiness 
against the return of spring. 

Come into flower in September :—Saf- 
fron, Crocus sativus; Oval-fruitedCorn 
Salad, Valeriana dentata ; Field Gen- 
tian, Gentiana campestris; Garden 
Angelica, A. Archangelica; Grass of 
Parnassus, Parnassia palustris; Au- 
tamnal Squill, Scilla autumnalis; 
Meadow Saffron, Colchicum autum- 
nale; Biting Persicaria, Polygonum 
hydropiper; Small Creeping P., P. mi- 
nus; Strawberry tree, Arbutus unedo; 
Fragrant sharp-leaved Mint, Mentha 
acutifolia; Tallred M., M. rubra; 
Penny-royal, M. pulegium; Sand 
Rocket, Sisymbricum murale; Nod- 
ding Bur Marygold, Bidens cernua; 
Small Fleabane, Inula _pulicaria ; 
Jointed Pipewort, Ericaulon septan- 
gulare; Unarmed Hornwort, Cera- 
tophyllum submersum ; Ivy, Hedera 
Helix. 
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ON THE APPROXIMATION TOWARDS THE 
POLES, AND ON THE POSSIBILITY 
OF REACHING THE NORTH POLE. 


From a Paper in the Wernerian Society’s 
Transactions, by William Sceresby, Jun. Esq- 
F. R. S. E. &e. 


Or this enterprising and scientific 
Navigator, we gave a portrait in the 
Imperial Magazine for June, 1821, 
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accompanied with an intimation that 
this would shortly be succeeded by 
some memoirs of his life. In” the 
fulfilment of our wishes, we have 
however been under the necessity of 
submitting to some delay, but we hope 
very shortly to redeem our promise. 

In the meanwhile, we conceive that 
the following observations from the 
pen of this intelligent writer, on the 
probabilities of reaching the North 
Pole, cannot fail to prove highly in- 
teresting to a numerous class of our 
readers, 

Captain Scoresby, who now com- 
mands the Baffin, a large whale-ship, 
fitted out from the port of Liverpool, 
has spent nearly all the summers of 
his life in the Greenland seas; and 
having made his observations on 
passing events, he must be admitted 
to be iatimately acquainted with those 
probable obstacles which would im- 
pede the progress of any daring ad- 
venturers, who should undertake “to 
explore this hitherto untrodden region 


oa 


of the globe, and also with those faci- | 


lities which would tend to expedite 
the accomplishment of their hazardous 
expedition. We do not know that 
ever an attempt to reach the pole will 
be undertaken ; but we live in an age 
of enterprise and bold adventure, 
which danger and hazard tend rather 
to encourage than to retard. 

In the etiorts which have been made, 
and are now making, to find a North- 
west Passage, the nations of Europe, 
and particularly Great Britain, are 
deeply interested. Should such an 
issue as general expectation seems 
to sanction, crown the daring intre- 
pidity of Captain Parry, an expedition 
to the North Pole may next be under- 
taken; the progress of which may 
give to fact, that place which theory 
now occupies. And in case these 
enterprises ultimately prove success- 
ful, the reign of George IV. will be 
distinguished in the records of science, 
and the eras of chronology, as one of 
the most brilliant thai the annals of 
this country can boast. 

‘** We have already remarked, that 
the 80th degree of north latitude is 
almost annually accessible to the 
Greenland whale-fishers, and that 
this latitude, on particular occasions, 
has been exceeded. In one of the 
first attempts which appears to have 
heen made to explore the circampolar 
regions, in the year 1607, Henry Hud- 
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son penetrated the ice on the north- 
western coast of Spitzbergen to the 
latitude 80° 23’ N. In 1773, Cap- 
tain Phipps, in “‘ a Voyage towards 
the North Pole,” advanced on a 
similar track, to 80° 37’ of north la- 
titude. In the year 1806, the ship 
Resolution of Whitby, commanded 
by my father, (whose extraordinary 
perseverance and nautical ability are 
well appreciated by those in the 
Greenland trade, and proved by his 
never-failing success,) was forced, by 
astonishing efforts, through a vast 
body of ice, which commenced in the 
place of the usual barrier, but ex- 
ceeded its general extent, by at least 
a hundred miles. We then reached 
a navigable sea, and advanced, with- 
out hinderance to the latitude of 814 
north, a distance of only 170 leagues 
from the pole; which is, I imagine, 
one of the most extraordinary ap 
proximations yet realized. On this 
voyage, [ accompanied my father in 
| the capacity of chief mate.” 

| The southern hemisphere, towards 
| the Pole, was explored by Captain 
| Cook, in various meridians, and with 
|indefatigable perseverance. In his 
first attempt, in 1772, they met with 
ice in about 5] deg. south, and lon- 
gitude 21 deg. east. They saw great 
fields in 55 deg. south, on the 17th 
of January 1773, and, on February 
the 24th, were stopped by field-ice 
in 62deg. south latitude, and 95deg. 
east longitude. 

“* Again, on the second attempt, in 
December of the same year, they first 
met with ice in about 62° south latitude, 
| and 172-173 deg. west longitude; and on 
) the 15th saw field-ice in 66deg. On 
|the 30th January 1774, they were 
| stopped by immense ice-fields in la- 
titude 71° 10’ 30” and 107 west lon- 
gitude, which was the most consider- 
able approximation towards the south 
pole that had ever been effected. 

“Thus, it appears, that there sub- 
sists a remarkable difference between 
the two hemispheres, with regard to 
the approach of the ice towards the 
equator ; the ice of the southern being 
much less pervious, and extending to 
much lower latitudes, than that of 
the northern hemisphere.— 

“That the 73d or 74th degree of 
north latitude can be attained at any 
season of the year; whereas the 71st 











degree of south latitude has been but 
once passed.—And, 
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** That whilst the antarctic ne plus 
ultra appears to be the 72d degree of 
latitude, that of the arctic extends 
full 600 miles further; the nearest ap- 
proach to the southern pole being a 
distance of 1130 miles, but to the 
north, only 510 miles. 

‘* With regard to the probability 
of exploring the regions more imme- 
diately in the vicinity of the pole than 
has yet been accomplished, or even 
of reaching the pole itself, I antici- 
pate, that, without reference to the 
reasoning, on which the opinion is 
grounded, it might be deemed the 
frenzied speculation of a disordered 
fancy. I flatter myself, however, that 
I shall be able to satisfy the Society, 
that the performance of a journey 
over a surface of ice, from the north 
of Spitzbergen to the Pole, is a pro- 
ject which might be undertaken, with 
at leasta probability of success. 

‘Tt must be allowed, that many 

known difficulties would require to 
be surmounted—many dangers to be 
encountered—and that some circum- 
stances might possibly occur, which 
would at once annul the success of 
the undertaking. Of these classes of 
objections, the following strike me as 
being most formidable, which, after 
briefly stating, I shall individually 
consider in their order. 
1. The difficulty of performing a jour- 
ney of 1200 miles, 600 going and 600 
returning, over a surface of ice—of 
procuring a sufficient conveyance— 
and of carrying a necessary supply of 
provisions and apparatus, as well as 
attendants. 

‘‘The difficulties may be increased by 

(a.) Soft snow ; 

(b.) Want of continuity of the ice; 
(c.) Rough ice ; and 

(d.) Mountainous ice. 

“2, The difficulty of ascertaining the 
route, and especially of the return, 
arising from the perpendicularity 
of the magnetical needle. 

** 3. Dangers to be apprehended, 

(a.) From excessive cold ; 
(6.) From wild beasts ; 
‘* 4, Impediments which would frus- 
trate the scheme ; 
(a.) Mountainous land ; 
(b6.) Expanse of sea; 
(c.) Constant cloudy atmesphere. 

“It is evident that a journey of 
1200 miles, under the existing difli- 
culties, would be too arduous a task 
to be undertaken and performed by 





human exertions alone, but would 
require the assistance of some fleet 
quadrupeds, accustomed to the har- 
ness. 

“ Rein-deer, or dogs, appear to be 
the most appropriate. If the former 
could sustain a sea voyage, they 
might be refreshed in the northern 
part of Spitzbergen, which affords 
their natural food. They could be 
yoked to sledges framed of the light- 
est materials, adapted for the accom- 
modation of the adventurers, and 
the conveyance of the requisites. 
The provision for the adventurers, for 
compactness, might consist of port- 
able soups, potted meats, &c. and 
compressed lichen for the rein-deer. 
The instruments and apparatus might 
be in a great measure confined to 
indispensables, and those of the most 
portable kinds; such as tents, defensive 
weapons, sextants, chronometers, mag- 
netic needles, thermometers, &e. 

‘“‘Asthe rein-deer is, however, a 
delicate animal, difficult to guide, 
and might be troublesome if thin or 
broken ice were required to be pass- 
ed; dogs would seem, in some re- 
spects, to be preferable. In either 
case, the animals must be procured 
from the countries wherein they are 
trained, and drivers would probably 
be required with them. The journey 
might be accelerated, by expanding 
a sail to every favourable breeze; at 
the same time, the animals would 
be relieved from the oppression of 
their draughts. It would appear, 
from the reputed speed of the rein- 
deer, that, under favourable circum- 
stances, the journey might be accom- 
plished even in a fortnight, allowing 
time for rest and accidental delays. 
It would require a month or six 
weeks with dogs, at a moderate speed; 
and, in the event of the failure of 
these animals on the journey, it does 
not seem impossibie that the return 
should be efiected on foot, with 
sledges for the provisions and ap- 
paratus. 

“(a.) Soft snow would diminish 
the speed, and augment the fatigue 
of the animal; to avoid which, there- 
fore, it would be necessary to set out 
by the close of the month of April, 
or the beginning of May ; or at least, 
some time before the severity of the 
frost should be too greatly relaxed. 

“ (b.) Want of continuity of the 
ice, would certainly occasion a trou- 
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blesome interruption ; it might never- 
theless be overcome, by haying the 
sledges adapted to answer the pur- 
pose of boats; and it is to be ex- 
pected, that although openings amidst 
the ice should occur, yet a winding 
course might ia general be pursued, 
so as to prevent any very great 
stoppage. 

** (e.) Many of the most prodi- 
gious fields are entirely free from 
abrupt hammocks from one extre- 
mity to the other, and field-ice, 
as it appears in gencral, would be 
easily passable. 

‘“‘ (d.) The degree of interruption 
from mountainous ice, would depend 
on the quality of its surface. If, as 
is most probable, it were smooth, and 
free from abrupt slopes, it would not 
prevent the success of the expedition. 

““2. The direct route would be 
pointed out, for some part of the 
way atleast, by the magnetic needle ; 
and when its pole should be directed 
towards the zenith, should that posi- 
tion ever obtain, the sun would be 
the only guide. Or, the position of 
the true north being once ascertained, 
three sledges in a line, at a convenient 
distance apart, might enable the lead- 
ing one to keep a direct course. A 
chronometer would be an indispen- 
Sable requisite, as the opportunity 
for lunar observations could not be 
expected to occur sufficiently often. 
Were the Pole gained, the bearing 
of the sun at the time of noon, by a 
chronometer adjusted to the meridian 
of north-west Spitzbergen, would af- 
ford a line of direction for the return ; 
and, the position, in regard to 
longitude, (were the sun visible) could 
be corrected, at least twice a day, 
as the latitude decreased. _ The de- 
grees of longitude being so contract- 
ed, any required position would be 
pointed out by the watch, with the 
greatest precision. 

““3. (a.) Among the dangers to be 
apprehended, the coldness of the air 
stands prominent. As, however, the 
cold is not sensibly different, between 
the latitudes of 70 and 80 degrees 
with a strong north wind, it may be 
presumed that at the Pole itself, it 
would be very little more oppressive 
than at the borders of the main ice, 
in the 8lst degree of north latitude, 
under a hard northerly gale: and 
since this cold is supportable, that of 
the Pole may be deemed so likewise. 











The injurious effects of the severity 
of the weather, might be avoided by 
a judicious choice of woollen clothing, 
the external air being met by an out- 
ward garment of varnished silk, and 
the face defended by a mask, with 
eyes of glass. The exterior garment, 
would, at the same time, be water- 
proof, and thus capable of shielding 
the body from accidental moisture. 

““(b.) The white bear is the only 
ferocious animal known to inhabit 
those regions, and he rarely makes 
an attack upon man. At any rate he 
might be repulsed by any offensive 
wéapon. And, as the prey of the 
bears is scarce in the most northern 
latitudes, they would not probably 
occur in any abundance. 

“4, Hitherto no insurmountable 
objection has been presented: a few 
serious obstacles, should they eccur, 
remain to be considered. 

“* (a.) Mountainous land, like 
mountainous ice, would check the 
progress of the expedition, in pro- 
portion to the ruggedness of its sur- 
face, and the steepness of its cliffs. 
Its occurrence would, nevertheless, 
form an interesting discovery. 

** (b.) From the pretended excur- 
sions of the Dutch, many have be- 
lieved that the sea at the Pole is free 
from ice. Were this really the case, 
the circumstance would certainly be 
an extraordinary one; but I consider 
it too improbable to render it neces- 
sary to hazard any opinion concern- 
ing it. 

“(e.) From the facts stated in 
other parts of this paper, I think 
we derive a sanction for calculating 
on clear weather at ali times, but 
with southerly storms ; and, as these 
occur but rarely, the progress of the 
journey would not probably be sus- 
pended by an obscure sky, except 
for short periods, and at distant 
intervals. 

“ Notwithstanding I have now dis- 
tinctly considered every obvious ob- 
jection and difficulty to be surmount- 
ed, I am nevertheless sensible, that 
in the realising of any project or dis- 
covery, whether by sea or on land, 
there will occur many adventitious 
circumstances, which may tend to 
mar the progress of the best regu- 
lated expedition. Therefore, it may 
not be improper to confirm and 
strengthen the whole, by directing 
the attention to what has been done, 
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in journeying under difficulties which 
may bear a comparison with the un- 
dertaking here alluded to, and occa- 
sionally under circumstances the most 
unfavourable to success. 

“1st. When treating of ice-bergs, 
I alluded to the journey of ALEXEI 
Markorfr, .in which it appears, that 
he performed near eight hundred 
miles across a surface of packed ice, 
in the spring of 1715, in a sledge 
drawn by dogs; and, consequently, 
that he might be supposed to have 
encountered the principal difficulties 
that could be expected in the pro- 
posed scheme, whilst we have the 
advantage of improving by his ex- 
perience. 

“¢ 2d. Speaking of the south-western 
tendency of the ice, I have also no- 
ticed the loss of several of the Dutch 
Greenland fleet in 1777, from which 
we learn, that part of the unfortunate 
suffering crews, under every privation 
of provision and clothing, and expo- 


ed to the severity of an Arctic win- | 
ter, accomplished a journey on foot, | 
along the coasts of Old Greenland, | 


from the east side, near Staten Hook, 
to the Danish settlements on the 
west, a distance of near an hun- 
dred leagues. 

“3d. On contrasting the projected 
polar journey with the catalogue of 
marvellous occurrences, and wonder- 
ful preservations which are exhibited 
in the records of maritime disasters, 
the difliculties of the undertaking 
in agreat measure vanish, and its dan- 
gers are eclipsed, by the wonderful 
results which necessity has, in vari- 
ous instances, accomplished.” 


ie 


INTERESTING PARTICULARS RESPECT- 
ING STONEHENGE, 

Tue following observations on this 

stupendous monument of Druidical 

superstition, is copied from the pre- 

face to Dr. Richards’s Cambro-Bri- 

tish Biography. 

‘* We now posted forwards, (July, 
1799,) to Salisbury ‘plains, those im- 
mense downs, where the stranger, 
without aguide, would be bewildered. 
We drove to the spot where stands 
Stonehenge, the most singular curio- 
sity in the kingdom. Here, quitting 
the carriage, we gazed at THe PiLe 
with astonishment! Whence these 
vast stones were brought hither? 
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What could be the mode of convey- 
ance? and, To what purposes the 
structure was appropriated? are ques- 
tions not easily resolved. Every ef- 
fect must have an adequate cause— 
hence the learning employed by anti- 
quarians on the subject. 

“ As to the appearance of Stone- 
henge, seventeen huge stones are 
now standing, which, with several 
others lying on the ground, form the 
outward circle. The inward cirele 
is about eight feet from the ouiward, 
having eleven stones standing, and 
eight fallen. Between these two cir- 
cles, is a walk about three hundred 
feet in circumference. ‘The stones 
are from eighteen to twenty feet in 
height, from six to seven broad, and 
about three feet in thickness! The 
original structure was encompassed 
by a trench, over which ‘were three 
entrances. It is most probably the 
relic of a Druidical temple. In the 
reign of Henry the Eighth a tin 
tablet was found here, inscribed with 
strange characters. ‘This has been 
lost; had it been retained, and un- 
derstood, it might have elucidated 
this venerable monument of anii- 
quity. 

“ Dr. Stukely, who, about half 
a century ago, visited Stonehenge 
in company with Lord Winchelsea, 
observed, half a mile north of it, 
and across the valley, a hippodrome, 
or horse-course. It is included be- 
tween two ditches, running parallel 
east and west 350 feet asunder, and 
100,000 Jong. The Barrows round 
THIS MONUMENT are numerous and 
remarkable, being generally bell-fasb- 
ion, yet there is great variety in their 
diameters, and their manner of com- 
position. These were single sepul- 
chres, as it appeared from many 
that were opened. On the west side 
of one was an entire segment, made 
from centre to circumference. It 
was good earth quite through, except 
a coat of chalk, of about two feet 
thick, covering it quite over under 
the turf. Hence appears the manner 
of making these Barrows, which was 
to dig up the turf for a great way 
round till the Barrow was brought 
to its intended bulk, then, with the 
chalk dug out of the surrounding 
ditch, they powdered it all over! 
At the. centre was found a skeleton 
perfect, of a reasonable size, with 
the head lying northward. On open- 
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ing a double Barrow, the composition 
was thus: after the turf was taken 
off, there appeared a layer of chalk, 
and then fine garden mould. About 
three feet below the surface, was a 
layer of flints humouring the convex- 
ity of the Barrows. This, being a 
foot thick, rested on a layer of soft 
mould, in which was inclosed an 
urn full of bones! The urn was of 
unbaked clay ofa dark reddish colour, 
and crumbled into pieces. It had 
been rudely wrought with small mould- 
ings round the verge, and other cir- 
cular channels on the outside. The 
bones had been burnt, though the 
collar bone and one side of the under 
jaw were entire. There was a large 
quantity of female ornaments mixed 
with the bones, as beads of divers 
colours, many of them amber, with 
holes to string them, and many of 
the button sort were covered with 
metal. 

** Stonehenge has lately undergone 
an alteration, part of it having about 
three years ago fallen to the earth. 
We saw and conversed with some 
shepherd boys, who were loitering 
around the pile, and from whom we 
learned, that the fall occasioned a 
concussion of the ground! This must 
have been expected, and it excited 
among persons in its vicinity no small 
astonishment. The following sonnet 
hath interwoven the sentiments of 
the learned on the subject, written at 
Stonehenge: 


Thou noblest monument of ALBION’s isle, 

Whether by Merlin’s aid from Scythia’s shore, 

To Amber’s fatal plain Pendragon bore, 

Hage ae of giant-hands, THE MIGHTY 
ILE, 

T’ entomb his Britons, slain by Hengist’s guile ; 

Or Druid PRIESTS sprinkled with human 


gore, 
Taught ’mid thy massy maze, their mystic lore; 
Or Danish chiefs, enrich’d with savage spoil, 
To Victory’s idol vast, an unknown shrine, 
Rear’d the rude heap ; or in thy hallowed round 
Repose the kings of Brutus’ genuine line ; 
Or here those kings in solemn state were 
crown’d, 
Studious to trace thy wondrous origin, 
We muse on many an ancient tale renown’d. 
Warton, 
These ruins are in their appearance 
peculiarly solemn, and their isolated 
situation in the midst of an immense 
plain heightens the sensations with 
which they are contemplated. 


Was it a spiriton YON sHAPELESS PILE? 
It wore, methought, an ancient Druid’s form, 
Musing on ancient days! the dying storm 





| Mound, in Scandinavia, 





Moan’d in his lifted locks ;—thou, Nient, 
the while, 

Dost listen to his sad barp’s wild complaint, 

Mother of shadows, as to thee he pours 

The broken strain, and plaintively deplores ' 

The fall of Druid fame! Hark! marmars 
faint 

Breathe on the weary air; and now more loud 

Swells the deep dirge, accustomed to complain 

Of holy rites unpaid, and of the crowd 

Whose careless steps these sacred haunts 


roiane. 
O’er the wild plain the hurrying tempest flies, 
And ’mid the storm unheard, the song of sor- 
row dies! OvELL. 

“ The architectural phenomenon of 
Stonchenge is confessedly the most 
interesting relic of antiquity by which 
Britain stands distinguished.” 

Dr. E. D. Clarke, in his traly clas- 
sical Travels through various countries 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, has 
this paragraph still further explanatory 
ofthe subject. Speaking of Russia, 
(vol. I. octavo edition, page 276) this 
distinguished traveller says,““Through- 
out the whole of the country are seen, 
dispersed over IMMENSE PLAINS, 
mounds of earth, covered with a fine 
turf, the sepulchres of the world 
common to almost every habitable 
country! If there exist any thing of 
former times, which may afford mo- 
numents of primeval manners, it is 
this mode of burial. They seem to 
mark the progress of mankind, in 
the first ages after the dispersions, 
rising whergver the posterity of Noah 
came. 

“ Whether under the form of a 
in Russia, 
or in North America; a Barrow, in 
England; a Cairn, in Wales, in Scot- 
land, and in Ireland; or of those 
heaps which the modern Greeks and 
Turks call Tepe; or, lastly, in the 
more artificial shape of Pyramid, in 
Egypt; they had universally the same 
origin. They present the simplest 
and sublimest monuments that any 
generation of men could raise over 
the bodies of their forefathers, being 
calculated for almost endless dura- 
tion, and speaking a language more 
impressive than the most studied 
epitaph upon Parian marble. When 
beheld in a distant evening horizon, 
skirted by the rays of the setting 
sun, and, as it were, touching the 
clouds that hover over them,—ima. 
gimation represents the spirits of 
DEPARTED HEROES as descending 
to irradiate a warrior’s grave!” 

The Rev. Mr. Davies, the erudite 
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author of Celtic Researches, and 
also of the Mythology of the British 
Draids, is of opinion, that Stonehenge 
and Silbury Hill are two of the three 
works alluded to in a Welsh Triad, 
constituting the greatest labours of 
the island of Britain, viz. “Lifting the 
stone of Ketti; Building the work 
of Emrys; and Piling the Mount 
ofthe Assemblies!” That Stonehenge 
is a Druidical structure, this elabo- 
rate inquirer entertains no doubt. 
“‘ This is evident,” says he, “ from 
the language in which it was descri- 
bed, and the great veneration in which 
it was held by the primitive bards, 
those immediate descendants and 
avowed disciples of the British Dru- 
ids. As the great sanctuary of the 
dominion, or metropolitan temple, 
of our heathen ancestors, so complete 
in its plan, and constructed upon 
such a multitude of astronomical calcu- 
lations, we find it was not exclusively 
devoted to the sun, the moon, Saturn, 
or any individual object of supersti- 
tion; but it was a kind of Pantheon, 
in which all the Arkite and Sabian 
divinities of British theology were 
supposed to have been present; for we 





perceive Noe and Hu, the deified pa- 


triarch; Elphin and Rheiddin, the 
Sun’; Eseye, Isis; Ked Ceres, with 
the cell of her sacred fire; Llyvy, 
Proserpine; Gwydien, Hermes; Budd, 
Victory; and several others.” 
ne 
ESSAY I1V.—ON CALORIC, 
( Continued from col. 730. ) 


3.—The Laws by which Calorie is 
regulated. 

Havine considered the effects of 
Caloric, we intend to take notice of 
the laws by which it is regulated. 
In the first place, we shall treat Of 
the communication and diffusion of 
caloric. We have before observed, 
that caloric has a tendency to promote 
equilibrium of temperature. If a 
body be heated, it is impossible to 
reserve it in that state when removed 
m the source of caloric; it inva- 
riably emits its heat to surrounding 
bodies until a balance of temperature 
is produced. This tendency of calo- 
ric is supposed to arise from its re- 
pulsive power. “Thus, when a hot 
body is placed among others that are 
eolder, the excess of caloric in the 
former, leaves it, not so much from 
any attraction exerted to it by other 
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bodies, as from the tendeney of caloric 
to exist every where in what has 
been termed an equality of tension 
or repulsion.” This assumption, 
however, appears te be gratuitous. 
We have as much reason for suppo- 
sing that bodies containing a smaller 
quantity of caleric attract it from 
bodies which contain a larger quan- 
tity, as we have for supposing that 
there exists in caloric a tendency to 
an equality of tension or repulsion. 
Some bodies conduct caloric more 
quickly than others. If a rod of iron 
and a piece of glass of the same di- 
mensions be held in the hand, ‘and 
the extremity of each put into the 
fire, it will be found that the caloric 
will be quickly conducted along the 
iron rod, rendering it unfit to be 
handled; whilst the glass may be held 
for any length of time. It may be 
laid down asa general rule, that the 
conducting power of bodies is in the 
direct ratio of their densities. Count 
Rumford has observed, that the same 
substance, in different states of ag- 
gregation, differ as it regards their 
conducting power. An iron bar, or 
an iron plate, is a better conductor 
than iron filings, and wood is a better 
conductor than saw-dust. Rickman 
made some experiments in order to 
determine the relative conducting 
power of different metals. Brass 
and copper appeared to have the 
greatest power of retaining caloric, 
and were equal to each other; next 
to these was iron; then tin; and, 
lastly, lead. Ingenhouz found silver 
to be the best conductor; gold held 
the second place; tin and copper were 
next, being about equal; next to 
these come platina, steel, iron, and 
lead, which differed but little; lead, 
however, was found to be the worst 
conductor. Count Rumford, with the 
view of discovering the relative warmth 
of different articles of clothing, made 
several experiments upon the sub- 
stances from which they are manufac- 
tured. Of the substances operated upon, 
the best conductor was raw silk; 
then followed wool, cotton, fine lint, 
beaver fur, hare fur, and lastly eider 
down. It is conceived, that “ the 
imperfect conducting power of these 
substances will be proportioned to 
their sponginess, or the quantity of 
air they can contain in their interstices, 
and the force of attraction with which 
the airis retained.” By preventing 
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the air, in some measure, from coming 
in contact with a heated body, they 
preserve its caloric. Itis supposed also, 
that the imperfect conducting power of 
snow depends upon this cause, and 
in consequence of it, vegetables are 
preserved from the prejudicial effects 
of intense cold. It is upon this prin- 
ciple, also, that ice-houses are con- 
structed. When we wish to produce 
any high temperatures, we make use 
of furnaces which are coated with 
clay and sand, these substances be- 
ing both imperfect conductors of 
caloric. If we apply two bodies of 
the same temperature to the hand, 
or any other sentient part, the degree 
of heat we feel. depends entirely upon 
the conducting powcr of the sub- 
stances applied: if the bodies be 
a piece of iron and of wood, the former 
at high temperatures will feel much 
hotter than the latter; and at low 
temperatures, it will feel colder. 
Liquids, as well as solids, possess 
a conducting power, although some 
have endeavoured to establish a con- 
trary opinion. When liquids are 


heated, the portion in contact with 
caloric becomes specifically lighter 
than the remaining part of the fluid, 


and ascends to the surface, whilst 
another portion occupies its place, 
and, becoming heated, rises in the 
same manner. It was supposed there- 
fore that caloric was propagated by 
the motion of the fluid only, and not 
by its own conducting power. Dr. 
Hope made some experiments on 
this subject: in one case, he made 
use of a vessel 11 inches in diameter, 
and on the application of heat to the 
surface of the vessel, which was 
filled with cold water, caloric was 
conveyed downwards, and was in- 
dicated by a rise of the thermometer. 
Care was taken to prevent the sides 
of the vessel from conducting the 
heat, by causing a stream of water 
to circulate around them. Dr. Thomp- 
son also found that caloric was con- 
veyed downwards when heat was 
applied to the surfaces of water and 
quicksilver. Mr. Nicholson, and 
other chemists, have made experi- 
ments of the same kind, and have 
obtained similar results. The con- 
ducting power of fluids is now there- 
fore fully confirmed. 

Aériform bodies are also conductors 
of caloric. Count Rumford attempted 
to prove that these are non-corductors: 

No. 31.—Vox, III. 


the experiments which he made in 
order to prove their non-conducting 
power, are similar to those which were 
made to disprove the existence of 
the same power in fluids. He at- 
tempted to prove, that whatever ob- 
structed the motion of air, retarded 
the passage of caloric through it. 
Berthollet, however, in opposition to 
Count Rumford, has advanced the 
opinion, that aériform substances, 
so far from being imperfect con- 
ductors of caloric, conduct it with 
rapidity: he conccives that the air 
thermometer, which quickly indicates 
slight changes of temperature, con- 
firms his opinion. He brings forward 
also the fact of the sudden dilatation 
of an air-balloon, which aéronauts 
have experienced upon the appear- 
ance of the sun’s rays: he observes, 
that the particles of air which are 
contained in the balloon, cannot be 
brought successively to its covering ; 
nor can the particles at the inferior 
part of the covering be heated in this 
manner, since the rays of caloric do 
not impinge upon that part. Hence 
he infers, that these phenomena indi- 
cate, that the elastic fluids, far from 
being imperfect conductors of caloric, 
receive and transmit it with great 
rapidity. 

By the agency of fluids, elastic 
and non-elastic, caloricis distributed 
through the atmosphere. When the 
sun’s rays heat a portion of air in 
contact with the earth, it becomes 
specifically lighter than the superin- 
cumbent air, and ascends; whilst the 
colder air rushes in to supply its place. 
When the air is much expanded, a 
quantity will be forced towards a 
colder climate, where it serves to ren- 
der the extreme cold more tolerable. 
So that there will be a current from 
the poles to the equator, and vice versé, 
from the equator to the poles. Count 
Rumford supposes that currents exist 
in the ocean similar to those which 
take place in the atmosphere: the 
water which is cooled by a current 
of air passing over it, becoming spe- 
cifically heavier, sinks ; whilst another 

rtion ascending, and parting with 
its caloric, descends in a similar man- 
ner : he supposes that these descending 
portions, spreading on the bottom of 
the ocean, flow towards the equator, 
which will produce currents on the 
surface in an opposite direction, so 
that the ocean may moderate the ex- 
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cessive heats of the torrid zone, whilst 
it diminishes the excessive cold of 
the polar regions. 

Radiation of Caloric. 

‘When bodies are heated to a high 
temperature, caloric is emitted from 
them in straight lines, moving with 
great velocity, and obeying the same 
laws as the rays of light. This is 
what is called the radiation of caloric. 
Lambert found that from burning char- 
coal, placed between two concave 
mirrors, suchaheat was produced as 
to burn a combustible body at the 
distance of 20 or 24 feet: in order to 
determine whether this arose from 
the light emitted, he collected in the 
focus of a large lens the light of a 
clear burning fire, but found it pro- 
duced no heat sensible to the hand. 
Not only do bodies raised to a high 
temperature radiate caloric; when 
moderately heated, the same effect is 
produced. Saussure and Pictet pro- 
cured two concave mirrors of tin, 
moderately polished, a foot in dia- 
meter, with a focus of tjinches. These 
were placed opposite to each other, 
at the distance of 12feet2 inches. In 
the focus of one of them was the bulk 
of a mercurial thermometer; in that 


of the other was put a ball of iron 
2 inches in diameter, which had been 
raised to.ared heat, and allowed to 
cool until it was no longer luminous 


in the dark. The moment the bali 
was introduced, the thermometer in 
the opposite focus began to rise, and 
in six minutes.it had risen from 4 de- 
grees to 14} of Reaumur’s scale ; while 
another thermometer, suspended with- 
out the focus, but at the same dis- 
tance from the heated ball, rose only 
from 4 degrees to 6}. This proves 
therefore, that-bodics at low tempera- 
tures emit caloric in straight lines, 
and that the quantity emitted is sufli- 
cient to produce a considerable ele- 
vation of temperature. It is evident 
that the calorific rays are thrown upon 
the focus of the mirror placed oppo- 
site to the heated body, and that these 
are again reflected upon the thermo- 
meter within the focus: whilst the ther- 
mometerwithoutthe focus received only 
a few direct rays from the surface of 
the ball. Pictet performed another 
experiment, in which the operation 
of light could not be suspected. He 
filled a glass vessel, capable of con- 
taining rather more than two ounces 
by measure, with boiling water, and 





placed it in the focus of one of the 
mirrors; the other mirror was placed 
at the distance of 10 feet 6 inches, and 
in its focus was suspended a small 
mercurial thermometer having Fah- 
renheit’s scale. This in two minutes 
rose from 47 degrees to 50}: and 
when the vessel was removed, it be- 
gan to fall. These experiments suf- 
ficiently prove that heated bodies ra- 
diate caloric, and that this effect is 
not owing to the emission of light, 
but of calorific rays. 

Herschel, in his experiments upon 
the solar ray, found that the different 
coloured rays have different heating 
powers: the most refrangible of the 
visible rays, the violet, is least pow- 
erful in exciting heat; and the calo- 
rific power increases towards the other 
side of the spectrum, and is greatest 
in the red rays. He found also that 
calorific rays exist.apart from the rays 
of light, and beyond that side of the 
visible prismatic spectrum bounded 
by the red rays; the maximum of 
heating power being traced to the ex- 
tent.of even an inch and a half be- 
yond the visible rays of light. This 
proves the existence of radiant calo- 
ricin the solar beam. lt appears, from 
experiments which have been made 
by different chemists, that blackened 
surfaces radiate most, and that the 
worst radiaters are polished surfaces: 
the radiating power therefore is in- 
versely as the reflecting power. 

The Florentine academicians made 
an experiment which seemed to prove 
the radiation ofcold; they relate their 
experiment in the following manner. 
** We were desirous to try whether 
a concave speculum, exposed to a 
mass of ice weighing 500 pounds, 
would reflect any sensible cold ona 
very delicate thermometer of 400 de- 
grees, placed in its focus. The re- 
sult was, that the thermometer in- 
stantly sunk: but a doubt remained 
whether the thermometer was acted 
on more by the direct cold of the ice, 
or that reflected by the speculum. 
This doubt was removed by covering 
the speculum ; and certain it is, (what- 
soever might be the cause,) that the 
Spirit began to rise again. 

Pictet and Mr. Leslie have made 
experiments upon this subject, and 
have obtained similar results. In these 
experiments we have therefore an 
apparent frigorific principle. It is 
supposed, however, that the apparent 
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diminution of temperatare which is 
observed, is not owing to the radi- 
ation of cold, but to the radiation of 
caloric from the thermometer which 
is placed in the focus of the speculum; 
the thermometer being to the cold 
body what the ball of iron is to the 
thermometer, in the experiment which 
we have before related. Prevost gives 
the following explanation of this sub- 
ject. ‘“‘ When a body is placed in 
the focus of the mirror A, whose 
temperature is superior to that of the 
thermometer in the focus of the op- 
posite mirror B, though the ball of 
the thermometer is radiating caloric, 
yet the hot body opposed to it, giving 
out more caloric in the same mode, 
and tis being reflected on it by the 
mirror, the temperature must rise. 
When both the substance made the 
subject of experiment and the ther- 
mometer, are at the same temperature, 
neither suffers any change, because 
the quantity emitted from each being 
the same, and the reflection and con- 
densation by the mirrors being alike, 
each receives as much as it gives out. 
But when the temperature of the body 
placed before the mirror A, is inferior 
to that in the focus of the mirror B, 
though it is still radiating calorie, 
the quantity is inferior to what the 
thermometer radiates: the latter 
therefore receives less than it gives, 
and therefore must fall.” This cer- 
tainly appears to be the more proba- 
ble manner of accounting for this 
circumstance, since no proof, inde- 
pendent of a mistaken explanation of 
these experiments, has been adduced 
in favour ofthe actual existence of a fri- 
gorific principle. Besides, it has been 
found that bodies reduced to a lower 
temperature than that of ice, upon the 
application of a body whose tempera- 
ture was still further reduced, have 
emitted caloric. Itis therefore diflicult 
to conceive of bodies emitting caloric 
and cold at the same temperature. 


ee ae 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE POTATO, 
TuERE is no root of which we have 
any knowledge, equal in value to the 
Potato; and scarcely one with the 
natural history of which we are less 
acquainted, The discovery of this 
valuable root has been ‘of the utmost 
unportance to mankind. This is now 





universally acknowledged, by the ex- 
tensive cultivation which it has ob- 
tained. Its introduction, however, 
was at first much opposed, through 
some of those unaccountable preju- 
dices which occasionally diversify and 
egrade the human character. 

According to general opinion, this 
esculent root was first brought into 
England from Virginia by the much 
celebrated, but ill-fated Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who, on his return homeward 
in the year 1623, stopping at Ireland, 
distributed agreat number of potatoes 
inthat kingdom. These having been 
planted, multiplied so exceedingly, 
that in a comparatively short time 
their cultivation became general; and 
it is well known, that for a number of 
years past, potatoes, among the pea- 
santry, have held a primary rank 
among the necessaries of life. 

From Ireland they were brought 
into England; and, owing toa ship 
loaded with potatoes being wrecked 
on the coasts of Lancashire, their cul- 
tivation in a field was first generally 
established injthat county. By this in- 
cident, the Lancashire farmers have ob- 
tained a name for the cultivation of 
potatoes, which no other county in 
England can rival; and, what is of 
more importance, they have justl 
merited the eclebrated character whic 
they have obtained. In no part of 
this kingdom have potatoes been 
cultivated with superior success. The 
soil seems to be congenial to their 
nature; and, for flavour and excellence, 
they have never been surpassed. 

During the last fifty years, nume- 
rous experiments have been tried 
to find the best ways of improving 
the cultivation of this valuable article, 
and great success has crowned many 
efforts. Within this period, the cul- 
ture of potatoes has taken a very ge- 
neral spread throughout every part 
of England, particularly in Lanca- 
shire,‘Cheshire, and Cornwall; and 
in Scotland they are cultivated even 
more than in this country. On their 
value, it is needless to expatiate. Mr. 
Donaldson has justly said, that they 
may with the utmost propriety be 
denominated the ‘‘ bread-root” of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

But although common opinion seems 
to have assigned to Sir Walter Raleigh 
the honour of having first introduced 
this valuable root into these kingdoms, 
presumptive evidence has been addu- 
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ced to render his claims somewhat 
doubtful. Several kinds of potato 
have, at various times, made their 
appearance in England ; and itis not 
improbable that these may have been 
imported by different persons, whase 
names may have been confounded, 
while the peculiarities of the root which 
they severally imported may have 
lost their discriminations, and have 
obtained different associations. It 
seems, however, to be uniformly ad- 
mitted, that the potato was originally 
a native of America; since, prior to 
the discovery of that vast continent, 
its existence in Europe was wholly 
unknown ; and all our accounts, how 
much soever they differ from one an- 
other in other respects, invariably 
carry us across the Atlantic for the ori- 
gin of this valuable root. 

It was lately stated in an American 
paper, that Dr. Baldwin, surgeon of 
the frigate Congress, has decided the 
much-controverted question relating to 
the native country of the potaio. He 


says, that he found this valuable ve- 
getable growing abundantlyon the north 
side of the Rio dela Plata, in wild and 
uncultivated situations,and also among 


the rocks of Monte Video. He likewise 
adds, that its use was totally unknown 
to the inhabitants of these regions. 

In the first volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Horticultural Society of 
London, the late Sir Joseph Banks 
has given the following curious and 
interesting account of the introduction 
of this species of Solanum, or the 
common potato, into this country, 
and Europe. The notes from which 
this account has been principally ta- 
ken, have, it is said, been some of 
them collected from authorities of dif- 
ficult access, by the learned and very 
intelligent Mr. Dryander. 

It is stated, he observes, that the 
potato now in use, was brought 
into England by the colonists sent out 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘ under the 
authority of his patent, granted by 
Queen Elizabeth, for discovering and 
planting new countries not possessed by 
Christians,” which passed the great 
seal in 1584. Some of Sir Walter’s 
ships sailed the same year; others, on 
board of which was Thomas Herriot, 
afterwards known as a mathematician, 
in 1585; the whole of them, however, 
returned, and probably brought with 
- the potato, on the 27th of July, 





The said Thomas Herriot, who was 
probably sent out, as it is said, to 
examine the country, and to report 
to those who employed him the na- 
ture and produce of the soil, wrote 
an account of them, which is printed 
in the first volume of De Bry’s Col- 
lection of Voyages. In this account, 
under the article of Roots, in page 17, 
he describes a plant which is called 
Opanawk. ‘These roots are,” he says, 
‘*yound, some aslarge as a walnut, 
others much larger; they grow in 
damp soils, many hanging together, 
asif fixed in ropes: they are good 
food, either boiled or roasted.” 

Gerarde, in his Herbal, published 
in the year 1597, gives a figure of 
the potato under the name of the 
Potato of Virginia, and asserts that he 
received the roots from Virginia, 
which are otherwise denominated No- 
rembega. The manuscript minutes of 
the Royal Society, 13th of December, 
1693, assure us, that Sir Robert 
Southwell, then president, informed 
the fellows at a meeting, that his 
grandfather brought potatocs into Ire- 
land, having first had them of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

This evidence, it is supposed by Sir 
Joseph, proves, in no very satisfac- 
tory manner, thatthe potato was first 
brought into England, either in the 
year 1586, or very soon after that pe- 
riod, and sent from thence to Ireland, 
without delay, by Sir Robert South- 
well’s ancestor, where it was culti- 
vated and cherished for food before 
the people of England knew its value; 
for Gerarde, who had this plant in his 
garden in 1597, recommends the roots 
to be eaten as a delicate dish, not as 
common food. 

It appears, however, he says, that 
it first came into Europe at an earlier 
period, and by a different channel ; 
for Clusius, who at that time resided 
at Vienna, first received the potato 
in 1598, from the governor of Mons in 
Hainault, who had procured it the 
year before from one of the attendants 
of the pope’s legate, under the name 
of Taratonfli, and learned from him, 
that in Italy, where it was then in use, 
no one certainly knew whether it origi- 
nally came from Spain or America. 
But whatever the Italians may assert, 
itis not to be conceived, had it been 
of European origin, that its native 
country would have remained so long 
unknown. 
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Peter Cicca, in his Chronicle, which 
was printed in 1553, tells us, it is said, 
in chap. xL. p.49, that the inhabitants 
of Quito, and its vicinity, have a 
tuberous root which they eat, called 
papas; this, Clusius guesses to be the 
same sort of plant he received from 
Flanders: and this conjecture has, 
it is said, been confirmed by the ac- 
counts of travellers, who have since 
that period visited the country. 

It is concluded, that, from these de- 
tails, it may fairly be inferred, that 
potatoes were brought into Europe 
from the mountainous parts of South 
America, in the neighbourhood of 
Quito; and that, as the Spaniards 
were the sole possessors of that coun- 
try, there can be little doubt of their 
having been carried first into Spain; 
but that, as it would take some time to 
introduce them into use in that coun- 
try, and afterwards to make the Ita- 
lians so well acquainted with them as 
to give them a name, there is every 
reason to believe that they were in 
Europe before they were sent to 
Clusius. 

As the name of the root in South 
America is papas, and in Virginia that 
of opanawk, the name of potato was, 
itis said, evidently applied to it on 
account of its similarity in appearance 
to the battata, or sweet potato; and 
our potato appears tohave been dis- 
tinguished from that root by the ap- 
pellation of Potato of Virginia, until 
the year 1640, if not longer. 

It is added, that some authors have 
asserted, that potatoes were first 
discovered by Sir Francis Drake in 
the South Seas; and others, that they 
were introduced into England by Sir 
John Hawkins: but in both instances 
the plant alluded to is said to be 
clearly the sweet potato, which was 
used in England, as a delicacy, long 
before the introduction of our potatoes; 
it was imported, it is said, in consi- 
derable quantities, from Spain and the 
Canaries, and was supposed to have 
possessed the power of restoring de- 
cayed vigour. 

Itis also further noticed, that the 
potatoes themselves were sold by iti- 
nerant dealers, chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Royal Exchange, and 
purchased at no inconsiderable cost 


by those who had faith in their alleged” 


Properties. The allusions to this opi- 
nion are, it is observed, very frequent 
in the plays of that age. 





SEPULCHRAL BONES. 

Mr. Epiror. 

Respected Sir,—Passing lately 
through Northamptonshire, I was in- 
vited to accompany a friend in a visit 
to the church at Rowell, a village on 
the road betwixt Market Harbro’ and 
Kettering, distant from the former 
7 miles, and from the latter 4. The 
church, from itscuriously carved seats, 
&e. its places for holy water, and what 
is there called a stone pulpit, bears 
evident marks of great antiquity, and 
of Popish dominion. But what most 
arrested my attention, was a spacious 
vault under the west end. 

Attracted by this, a venerable keep- 
er, myself, and friend, each being 
furnished with a lighted candle, de- 
scended by a winding staircase to a 
considerable depth; where, to my 
astonishment, 1 soon found myself 
surrounded with an astonishing pile 
or wall of human sculls, and other 
bones. The vault I thought to be 
about ten yards long, and from four 
to five broad ; and the pile of sculls, 
extending all round, except at the 
small door by which we entered, was 
in. some places nearly two yards high, 
and from one to two in breadth. The 
strikingly exact and imposing manner 
in which they were all arranged, to- 
gether with the equal state of preser- 
vation they all seemed to be in, as 
far as I could examine them, led me 
to conclude that the solemn pile had 
been the work of some one given time, 
and. of the same individuals; and the 
more especially so, as, upon inquiry, 
I was informed, that though there were 
various documents, in the church 
books for several hundred years back, 
yet there was nothing respecting them; 
and that no one could be found, who 
knew any thing, either when, or by 
whom, they were placed there. The 
only conjectures in the village were, 
that there had been some desolating 
disease, or some great battle fought 
near that place, and that they had 
been collected and preserved at that 
time. The latter conjecture appeared 
to obtain most credit with the people, 
As to the number, I could not form 
any tolerably correct idea, but it 
must be very great. 

On entering the vault, a thinking 
mind is almost irresistibly led forward 
to the awful scene which the morning 
of the resurrection will probably pre- 
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sent to our astonished view. Whe- 
ther ever the pious Hervey visited 
this instructive scene or not, I cannot 
tell, but I should think it highly cal- 
culated to put in motion the mind and 
pen of such a rich and contemplative 
genius. Could any of your numerous 
readers, who are acquainted with the 
ancient and topographical history of 
that neighbourhood, throw any light 
upon the time, cause, &c. of this 
“place of sculls and valley of dry 
bones,” they would oblige, respected 


sir, yours trul 
»y y> T.G. 


Gilstead, near Bingley, 
9th June, 1821. 


enema 
ESSAY ON PATRIOTISM,—BY A. H. 


** Vel pace, vel bello clarum fieri licet.” Sallust. 


ArnoL_p de Winkelrid, the Swiss 
hero, perceiving, at the battle of Sem- 
pach, the difficulty of penctrating the 
Austrians, because the latter, armed 
cap-a-pie, having dismounted, formed 
a close battalion ; conceived the noble 
design of sacrificing his own life, to 
give the advantage to his countrymen. 
“‘ My friends,” said he to the Swiss, ‘‘I 
will this day give my life to procure 
you the victory; I only recommend to 
you my family: follow me, and act in 
consequence of what you see me do.” 
At these words he ranged them in the 
form of a cuneus, and placing himself 
at the point of the triangle, marched 
to the centre of the enemy ; when, em- 
bracing between his arms as many of 
the encmy’s pikes as he could compass, 
he threw himself to the ground, thus 
opening for his followers a passage to 
penetrate into the midst of this thick 
battalion. The Austrians, once broken, 
‘were conquered, as the weight of their 
armour then became fatal to them; 
and the Swiss obtained a complete 
victory. Vattel remarks, that this ex- 
ploit would have deserved to be trans- 
mitted to posterity by the pen of a 
Livy. The esteem in which the Swiss 
hold the memory of this courageous 
individual, fully illustrates the obser- 
vation, “ pulchrum est bene facere 
reipublice.” In this example, that 
noble disinterestedness, so rarely 
found in very modern times, appears 
to crown the possessor with immortal 
honour and well-earned glory. To pre- 
serve this honourable and natural spirit 
of patriotism, was an object with 





every nation which strove for her own 
advancement. In some kingdoms the 
robust and uncorrupted feelings of 
nature, would not permit the slightest 
shrinking from the front of battle, and 
eternal disgrace awaited all those who 
proved cowards in the dreadful day. 
Such was the case with the Spartans ; 
all of whom, women as well as men,were 
accustomed to manly exercises, and 
conceived nothing but manly purposes. 
After the battle of Leuctra, the parents 
of those Spartans who fell in action, 
went to the temples to thank the gods 
that their sons had done their duty ; 
while those, whose children survived 
that dreadful day, were overwhelmed 
with grief. 

If we would inquire the cause of 
this boldness in defence of one’s coun- 
try, we must naturally refer it to the 
extreme affection which men feel 
towards the place of their birth, and 
their anxiety to preserve it secure.— 
** Sed cam omnia ratione animoque 
lustraris, omnium societatem nulla est 
gravior, nulla carior, quam ea, que 
cum republica est unicuique nostrum. 
Cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, pro- 
pinqui, familiares: sed omnes omnium 
caritates patria una complexaest: pro 
qua quis bonus dubitet mortem oppe- 
tere, si ei sit profuturus ?” 

“Such is the patriot’s boast ; where’er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home.’” 

It is certain that those who thus sacri- 
ficed themselves,were always honoured 
by posterity, and held in high estima- 
tion. A festival was instituted among 
the Greeks in remembrance of their 
deceased heroes, which doubtless 
tended to increase in men’s mindsa 
thirst for fame, and sensations of at- 
tachment to their country. 

We come now to consider the merit 
of civil services, which promote the 
prosperity of a nation: the considera- 
tion of these will better suit Britons of 
the present day. War has happily dis- 
appeared, and the nation at present 
enjoys both foreign and domestic 
peace. He who succeeds in prospering 
the state in respect of its government, 
is certainly worthy of the greatest 
commendation. And, when compar- 
ing the merit of a skilful legislator, 
with that of a skilful general, I should 

etermine 

Cedant arma toga, concedat laurea lingue. 
‘‘ There are,” says Bacon, ‘ counsel- 
lors and governors which may be held 
sufficient, negotiis pares, able to ma- 
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nage affairs, and tokeep them from pre- 
cipices and manifest inconveniences ; 
which, nevertheless, are far from the 
ability to raise and amplify an estate 
in power, means, and fortune.” Now, 
“‘ power, means, and fortune,” do not 
entirely depend on the external valour 
ofanation. The judgment of proper 
occasions for war, and the regulation 
of the most important business, depend 
on the ‘‘ workmen” at home. 

The internal state of the kingdom is 
in the management of those who are 
concerned in its government ; to enact 
or propose to be enacted, salutary 
laws; to make great exertions in 
order to preserve peace already estab- 
lished ; to crush-evils in the bud; to 
save from “ precipices,” and to am- 
plify the estate in ‘* power, means, and 
fortune,” are the peculiar cases which 
fall on the shoulders of governors. It 
is clear, that internal prosperity in 
itself,-is more conducive to happiness 
than mere outward splendour; when 
evil commotions disturb the state, 
when ‘‘ much poverty and much dis- 
contentment” dwell among the people, 
foreign enemies will take the utmost 
advantage of their situation. The man 
then who excels in regulating the 
nation in these particulars, thereby 
contributing to the prosperity of the 
state, both external and internal, is 
worthy of praise, and richly merits 
the approbation of the people. One 
of the greatest patriot kings that ever 
lived, was Alfred the Great; who de- 
livered his people out of the greatest 
extremity from a foreign invasion, and 
afterwards regulated the internal po- 
licy of the kingdom in a manner cal- 
culated to ensure the happiness of his 
subjects. Solon, of ancient times, is a 
name of which no one is ignorant. 
He united prudence with zeal, and 
thereby rendered his fame more solid 
in the eyes of all wise men. His own 
declaration was, ‘‘ he gave his coun- 
trymen not the best of all possible 
Jaws, but the best they were capable 
of receiving.” 

All have given the name of patriots 
to such as have come forward to assert 
the liberties of their country, when en- 
dangered by its rulers. Such have 
doubtiess great claim to merit, if they 
would not transgress proper limi 
The feelings of many who would 
called patriots, are rather too much 
€xpressive of that line,— 


“ Rebellion is my theme all day.” 





errree 


Individual interest is often aimed at 
under the mask of liberty, and people 
are deceived by appearances and out- 
ward professions: the generality op- 
pressed by a party, fly into the arms of 
the opposite one, only to discover the 
deceft. 

To the spirit of gencrosity which 
courts liberty, the English owe their 
happiness : ifa shameful acquiescence 
in tyranny had suited the feelings of 
our ancestors, Magna Charta would 
never have been enacted and con- 
firmed. 

Toconclude: Patriotism arises from 
a noble and natural attachment; it is 
that which alone forms good citizens ; 
it is that which should be felt in the 
hearts of all orders of the state, from 
the heads of the nation, through the 
several gradations of men. 

to: ee 


PBortryp. 


ODE 
FOR THE CORONATION, 19th JULY, 1821. 
Recited at a Public Festival, held on that day 
in the town of Penzance, Cornwall; dedicated to 
all Loyal Subjects, and to the Inhabitants of that 
particular. 


Town nn 


“In those days there was no king in Israel :— 
every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes.” —JUDGES xvii. 6. 

Drre was their fate, when Israel’s hosts 

Forsook their God,—when thro’ their wastes 
The sons of Belial prowl'd ; 

Each ruthless ruffian deem’d his prize 
«« Whate’er seem’d good in his own eyes.” 

Not widow’s tears, or orphan cries, 

Nor feeble age, 
Could aught assuage 
The furious ire, that reckless scowl’d, 
And buri'd around the flaming brand : 
Vice unrestrain’d, 
With terror reign’d, 
For then no king rul’d the deveted land !! 


Terrific scene !—such Gallia erst display’d, 
When her fair streets but wak’d to deeds of 
death : 
When the fatal tocsin bell, 
But echoed the demoniac yell 
Of furies arm’d ’gainst every form of good :— 
Of monsters thirsting for their country’s blood! 


Thrice happy. Britain !—in those days of woe, 


That shook Europa to her utmost bound, 
Thy dauntless sons defy’d th’ insulting foe, 
And nobly rais’d the prostrate states around. 
E’en then as in the days of peace 
The shepherd tun’d his r 
To Seereaen. 
On ains ; 
From io freed ; 
And only heard the din of war 
In rumonr’s tales from regions far, 


‘| And mark’d with joy his flock’s increase, 
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Say whence of such great bliss the spring ?— 
‘rom Heav’n’s peculiar smile! 
For then a much-lov’d patriot King 
Reign’d o’er fair freedom’s isle. 


And when the Sire resign’d his sway, 
Fall of years and high renown, 
And rose to wear a brighter crown 
In realms of endless day ; 
His Royal Son, mature and tried, 
Britannia’s hope, his people’s pride ; 
Assum’d the regal power ; 
And, at this auspicious —, 
Swears to uphold our country’s cause, 
Protect her liberties and laws 
From secret guile, or open foes !— 
Hark! the deep-mouth’d cannon’s roar, 
The trumpets thrilling sound, 
With myriads of glad voices raise, 
In joyful shouts, that rend the skies; 
While Fame resounds from shore to shore, 
Our much-lov’d King is crown'd 


They see the Monarch of these happy isles, 
High on th’ imperial Throne of State, 
’Mid princes, nobles, chiefs of ancient name, 
And heroes bold, of deathless fame, 
And countless crowds with joy elate :— 
’Mid dazzling throngs, where beauty’s bloom 
Mingles with the sparkling ray, 
Golconda’s costliest gems display ; 
Where fervid Afric’s fairest plames 
Wave in Arabia's sweet perfumes ; 
While all that nature, all that art bestows, 
In one bright constellation glows ; 
And all their charms employ 
To wrap the senses in delight ; 
Where wisdom, valour, grace, unite 
The Regal Power with freedom’s right, 
Britannia’s boast and joy. 


Bat oh! what glorious visions high 
Burst on the intellectual eye. 
The spirits of the mighty dead, 
By Edwards, Henrys, Branswicks, led, 
In radiant pomp descend ! 
Immortal names, to Britons dear, 
That animate and teach 
To guide the helm, or point the spear, 
To fathom science, tune the lyre, 
Inflame with patriotic fire 
The souls whom noblest deeds inspire 
To-die and conquer too! 
See among 
The shining throng, 
Those chiefs of old, 
And warriors bold, 
Who fore’d proud Gallia’s kings to yield 
In Agincourt and Cressy’s field ;— 
With heroes fam’d from age to age, 
Who shine in the historic page.— 
To those who led the glorious war, 
Triumphant died at Trafalgar, 
Or bled at Waterloo! !! 


These with celestial fervour glow, 

With joy, such as immortals know, 
Ecstatic and serene :— 

They bend benignant o’er the scene, 
Cloth’d in seraphic smiles, 

Who ’erewhile on watch were found, 

As walls of fire encamping round 
Our heav’n protected isles! 





They joy to see the of war, 

With dark sedition, banish’d far, 

While peaceful joys prevail :— 

They seem to bid our Sov’reign hail ! 

And shower the choicest blessings down 

On him who wears the British Crown !— 
On him who in the fearful strife, 

Stay’d desolation’s wasting tide, 

The fury of presumptuous pride :— 

Who wak’d to honour’s call a prostrate world ; 

And from his tow’ring throne the tyrant hurl’d, 
To beg a captive life. 


Tis great to guide the hostile shock of arms ; 
Godlike to calm Bellona’s fierce alarms : 
But richer praise, 
His name shall raise, 
Whose royal smile fair Science cheers ; 
Bids Learning’s votaries dry their tears, 
And banish all those trembling fears 
That chill th’ aspiring mind :— 
Patron of arts, by him they raise, 
To grasp the never-fading prize, 
And charm at once and elevate mankind. 


High and splendid is the throne, 
On which our Sov’ reign sits ; 

Mighty chiefs his sceptre own, : 
Shields unnumber’d guard the crown, 
As well his state befits : 

But our much-lov’d Monarch fills 
A throne more proudly high ; 

Bears a surer shield from ills, 

A sword for ever nigh. 
Whence the charm, 
Or what the arm, 
Which can such matchless power impart ? 
“ His shield, the laws that guard the Jand ! 
“ His sword, each Briton’s ready hand ! 
«* His throne, each Briton’s heart!” 


Happy Britons, did we know, 
How blest beyond compare! 
Grateful thanks would ever flow, 
From hearts where loyal feelings glow ; 
No equal rule is known below, 
To that we Britons share. 
And see throughout this mighty empire round, 
Stretch’d forth to earth’s remotest bound, 
How all the universal throng, 
The sacred temples quel ; 
Praise ascends from ev’ry tongue, 
Joy prolongs the grateful song, 
And swells the anthem loud i 
Hark! shouts in quick succession rise 
In adoration to the skies.— 


Glory to thee, of kings the King! 
Who hear’st a neilon pray :— 
To thee we glad hosannahs bring, 
To crown our festal day.— 
oO! —_ our Sov’reign to protect, 
en 


And lengthen out his years ; 
In wisdom his commands direct, 
His enemies subdue, correct, 
And banish all his fears :— 
Still may his happiness increase, 
His years roll on in joy and peace : 
Each day new blessings a i 
till on this favour’d nation smile, 
Preserve and bless fair Freedom’s isle! 
God save our gracious King!!!! . 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


FrienpsniP! divinest gift of heaven, 

To thee my heart fond homage pays ; 
Thy influence, when truly given, 

Is like the sun’s resplendent rays. 
Thy presence, like his beams, dispel 

The murky clouds of doubt and fear ; 
Thy soothing voice will ever quell 

The heart-felt sigh, and check the tear. 
When wreck’d on penury’s chill shore, 

Bereft of all—save heaven and thee, 
Thy magic smile can hope restore, 

Chase wan despair, bid sorrow flee. 
Yes, Edward, these are friendship’s charms, 

And thou hast tender’d them to me ; 
Stern fate for me has no alarms, 

While I've a constant friend in thee. 


Liverpool, May 80, 1821. F.S. 


eel 
ON AUTUMN.—By B. Hopkins. 


Tue sweets of spring no more the sense regales, 
Nor summer's glories captivate the eye ; 
Nor balmy odours breathe along the vale, 
But sylphs and zephyrs droop their wings, 
and die. 


The gaudy colour, emblem of the beau, 
No longer now excites the florist’s boast; 
High on the stem no mantling colours glow, 
Their leaves are wither’d, and their glory lost. 


The trees, that erst in verdant colours gay, 
Afforded umbrage from the solar heat, 
Must now submit to autumn’s powerful sway, 
And strew their fading honours at his feet. 
See all around one desolated scene, 
’Tis now the faded, not the flowery lawn; 
Yet still the humble daisy smiles serene, 
Though Flora has the gayer tribes withdrawn. 


Short is the spring, and short the summer’s hour, 
And short the time that fruitfal autumn reigns; 
But tedious roll the days when winter’s power 
Asserts its empire o’er our wasted plains. 
As swiftly wears our spring of life away ; 
As swiftly will our transient summers go ; 
Bat, ah! when winter clouds our cheerless day, 
Again the vernal breezes never blow. 


i 
MENTAL CULTIVATION.—By Z. 


WHEN simple nature sheds luxuriant grace, 
And reason spreads her glorious mautie round; 
When in the mind of heavenly birth we trace 
Such elevated powers, such strength profound; 
There needs but one more help to crown the 
whole, 
To animate the spirit, raise it high, 
To render truly dignified the soul ; 
Which nature to our use can ne’er deny, 
And nothing less than intellectual toils supply, 


The art which yields effect, and moves the 
spring, 
By which the whole machine exerts its play ; 
hich gives to movements, slow or rapid wing, 
; And regulates the wheels in just array ; 
Can surely lay a claim upon our powers, 
And well demand what men are loth to give— 
Tne mental cultare of their fleeting hours :— 
In part the great design for which they live, 
From which, when exercis’d, a blessing they 
receive. 


No. 31.—VoL., Ul, 





The glories which eucircle nature round, 
Become more bright by learning’s splendid 


rays ; 
Unnumber’d works on every side are found, 
Which loud proclaimGod’s sempiternal praise. 
The man with wisdom’s penetrating eye, 
Discovers beauties not by others seen ; 
Praises the noble deeds which they decry ; 
Sees not with their blind judgments, false 
and mean : 
What men think good, they oft despise,— 
what base, they screen. 
April 24th, 1821. 
ee 


Me. EpiTor. , 
Si1r,—I should be glad to see a Trans- 
lation of the following, from some of 
your Correspondents, preserving the 
Latin initials. 
D. B. H. 


IN JESUM CHRISTUM, SERVATOREM NOSTRUM, 
EX ORACULIS SIBYLLINIS, VALESIO 
INTERPRETE. 


J udicii in signum, tellus sudore madescet, 
Et celo tanc Rex veniet per secla futuras, 
S cilicet ut totam presens dijudicet orbem. 
V isurique Deum infidi sunt atque fideles, 
S ublimem in carne humana, tase caterva, 
C inctum, completo qui tempore judicet omnes. 
H orrida tanc tellus dumis sylvescet acutis, 
R ejicient simulachra homines, aurique metalla. 
I nferni portas facto simul impete rumpent 
S qualentes manes, et pura luce fruentar. 
T etros atque bonos judex tunc flamma pro- 
babit. 
V oce patens facinus, quod gessit quisque lo- 
uitur, 
S ubdoligue hamani pandentur pectoris antra. 
D entiim stridor erit, gemitusque et luctus 
ubique ; 
E t sol, astrorumque chorus, percurrere coelam 
I nsimul absistent, luna quoque flamma peribit. 
F undo cernentur valles consurgere ab imo. 
I n terris nihil excelsum spectare licebit, 
L ataque planities montes wquabit: et aquor 
I ntactum rate stabit : adustaque fulmine tellus. 
V na deficiet flagrans cum fontibus amnis. 
S tridula de coelo fundet tuba flebile carmen 
S upremum exitium lamentans, fataque mundi, 
E t subito Stygium chaos apparebit hiatu : 
R eges Divinum stabunt cuncti ante tribunal, 
V ndaque sulphurex descendet ab wxthere 
flamme. 
A t cuncti in terris homines mirabile signum * 
T unc cernent oculis, sanctis optabile signum; 
O mnibus id justis vite est melioris origo, 
R ursus vesani dolor atque offensio mundi. 
Thelford, May 10, 1821. 
ee 


VINDICATION OF LORD BYRON’S 
POETRY. 

Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—I am well aware of the adage, 
“‘ De gustibus non est disputandum,” 

nd therefore I should not have trou- 
bled you with any remarks on G. M.’s 
defence of Wordsworth, if he had 
confined himself to bis subject. But 
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as he “‘ traverses out of the record,” 
in order to traduce the greatest poet 
of the age, silence would be criminal, 
as itmight be mistaken for approbation. 

When G. M. assures us that “ the 
name of Byron is losing ground,” hope 
has told him a flattering tale, but which 
is any thing rather than true. If G. M. 
will inquire of his lordship’s bookseller, 
Mr. Murray, he will find that the re- 
verse of his assertion is the fact. The 
enormous sums paid for Lord Byron’s 
productions, the high price at which 
they are sold, the eagerness with which 
they are bought, and the avidity and 
interest with which they are read, de- 
monstrate, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that his muse is very highly 
estimated, and his poetry justly ap- 
preciated. 

G. M.’s comparison of Lord Byron 
to “the fabled phoenix, kindling the 
flame that will consume him,” is pret- 
ty; but unfortunately it has one trifling 
defect,—it is not true. Surely G. M. 
knows that a comparison is no proof; 
and while facts are against him, his 
prediction of Lord Byron’s declension 
resembles those of Baal’s prophets,— 
made only to be frustrated, and to 
recoil withignominy onthe seer. Ad- 
mitting, however, that a dire eclipse 
should overspread the nations, and a 
worse than Gothic darkness return, 
so that even a Byron should feel a 
temporary obscuration, his muse would 
then (according to G. M.’s own com- 
parison,) resemble the phoenix ; but 
it would be to rise from its ashes in 
order to be viewed with yet greater 
rapture, and to be hailed with still 
increasing delight. 

For the brilliancy of Lord Byron’s 
diction, for the corruscations of his 
genius, for the fire of his poetry, and 
occasionally for the flashes of his wit, 
as wellas the mordacity of his sarcasm, 
his lordship has been justly termed by 
G. M’s “ master spirits of the times,” 
the greatest poet of the present age, 
and of almost every other; and surely 
it is not in the power of any petty as- 
sailant to pluck the laurels from his 
brow. 

G. M. tells us that “‘much has been 
said to little purpose upon Words- 
worth; and certainly G. M.’s letter 
forms an illustration of his remark. 


The character of Wordsworth was, } 


some years ago, comprehensively sum- 
med up in the following line, 
‘ The simple Wordsworth, pretty-spoken youtb;’ 
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and he has not belied the description. 
His mind, like the swallow, always 
sweeps the ground, and 
« All who view ‘the idiot in his glory,’ 
Conceive the Bard the hero of the story.” 
Should G. M. again write in favour of 
“‘ This mild apostate from poetic rale, 
Who chimes his childish verse,” 
I would remind him, that itis possible 
to defend a hovel, without attempting 
to storm a castle; while, for his con- 
soiation, I would assure him, that, 
though Britain 
‘* Feels a Homer’s fire in Byron’s strains,” 
yet that Wordsworth will be read when 
Homer, and Virgil, and Byron, are 
forgotten—but not till then. 
ARISTARCHUS, 
ee 
ON ANGER. 
Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—Should you deem the following 
remarks on Anger suitable for the Im- 
perial Magazine, your insertion of 
them will oblige 
Your obedient servant, 
I. H—n. 
London, August 9th, 1821. 
ANGER is a passion of the most vio- 
lentand irregular kind, and productive 
of the worst effects on the individual 
and on society. Like the other pas- 
sions, when released from the control 
of reason, itis fierce and impetuous, 
disturbing the quiet of the soul, de- 
ranging those parts which ought to 
harmonize together, and introducing 
into it universal disorder and confu- 
sion. Although where it exists, it 
does not always indicate so great a 
degree of mental depravity, as those 
feelings which are of a sterner and 
more vindictive nature, still, by @ 
frequent submission to its impulses, 
it exerts a no less baneful influence 
within. It is a common remark, that 
the passionate man, inimical as he is in 
his social capacity, is still more anene- 
my to himself; for while he is inflict- 
ing pain on the breasts of others, he 
is doubly wounding his own. Noone 
from whose mind right principles are 
not entirely obliterated, can give way 
to an irritable disposition, without at 
the very same time feeling uneasy ; 
and subsequently, when the inward 
tumult has subsided, and Treason re- 
sumes her proper position, being filled 
with shame and remorse. 
Besides, as is the case with all se- 
ductions to evil, the power of the 
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temptation to irritability increases, by 
not being at first firmly and vigorously 
resisted; till what appeared only in 
the light of an occasional infirmity, ac- 
quires all the force and frequency of 
a confirmed habit. The moral energies 
of the soul are hereby weakened, its 
means of resistance diminished, and 
accordingly, a total unfitness ensues 
for a proper and uniform course of 
action. The evils which the exhibi- 
tion of this temper creates in society 
are exceedingly obvious. The ma- 
lignity and extent ofits effects will be 
proportioned to the rank and power 
of the man who is under its influence ; 
for the place he holds in the scale of 
society, the more extended will be the 
impression arising from his example, 
and the greater his facilities for afford- 
ing vent to his passions. The world 
has often groaned under the sad scenes 
of slaughter and desolation, occasioned 
by the malice as well as the ambition 
of the great ; and the hopes and com- 
fort of millions have been extinguished 
through the capricious and lawless 
violence of a single individual. 

It would be happy for mankind, were 
the indulgence of this odious passion, 
with its train of disastrous conse- 
quences, confined to those who occupy 
elevated stations; but it is to be la- 
mented, that it pervades all classes of 
the community. It is one of those 
strong marks of original corruption 
which characterize the whole species. 
The passionate man, of a middle or 
inferior condition, becomes, within 
his narrow sphere, no less tyrannical 
than he whose frown inspires whole 
multitudes with terror. His family 
circle, which ought to be the seat of 
mutual harmony and confidence, exhi- 
bits little else than trembling distrust 
and jarring contention ; and that home, 
to which the eye naturally turns with 
the tenderest and most delightful feel- 
ings, is rendered an object repulsive 
and disgusting. In passing through 
this world, we must necessarily meet 
with persons and events which de- 
mand from us the exercise of patience 
and forbearance ; and he who suffers 
not his tranquillity to be ruffled by 
petty provocations, will be most likely 
to meet great injuries and misfortunes 
with equanimity. Anger in private, 
as well as in public life, has often given 
rise to deeds at which humanity shuad- 
ders, and nature recoils. When once 
it is permitted to gain the ascendancy 
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in the breast, it is impossible to affix 
a limit to its destructive operation, 
which, like the resistless sweep of 
a mountain torrent, bears away all 
that opposes its progress, and spreads 
devastation and dismay all around. 
This is no exaggerated picture of this 
unhappy temper; and although we 
readily admit its frequent prevalence 
in such as are not altogether destitute 
of virtuous sentiments, but, on the con- 
trary, possess many amiable traits of 
character, still it must be confessed, 
that wherever its existence can be 
traced, itis of itself sufficient to throw 
a veil of obscurity over the fairest na- 
tural and acquired graces. Much may 
be done to subdue the risings of an- 
ger, by exercising a vigorous and con- 
stant habit of self-zovernment, and by 
yielding to the sober suggestions of 
reason. But the most powerful as- 
sistances in this point of duty, must 
be derived from religion. Its precept 
instilled into the heart, will, through 
divine grace, soften the asperities of 
human nature, and attune the whole 
round of conflicting passions into unity 
and love, 
mei 


ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF HU- 
MAN KNOWLEDGE RESPECTING GOD 
AND DIVINE THINGS, 


(Continued from col. 668.) 


CaLvIn very justly observes, that “ the 
things that are seen were made to be 
as a glass or image of the things that 
are unseen.” And the same senti- 
ment has been expressed in a variety 
of forms by many writers of consider- 
able celebrity. The poet seems to have 
had a glimpse of this truth, when he 
inquired, ‘* Say who can tell, but things 
on earth, and things in heaven, are 
each to other like, more than on earth 
is thought?” It has, however, a high- 
er origin, it fell from the pen of inspi- 
ration. Romans, i. 10. is thus para- 
phrased by the great and good Richard 
Baxter. ‘“ For though God and hea- 
venly things be invisible, even his 
eternal power and godhead, yet are 
they to be clearly seen in the glass of 
his works.” And 1 Corinthians, xiii. 
12. he interprets as follows: “‘ For 
our knowledge now in this body is by 
imperfect media, as we see things in 
a glass, and know by riddles, and pa- 
rables, or similitudes; but then we 
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shail know, as men that see each 
others’ face, by intuition. Now we 
know but little parts, and outsides, 
and accidents of things, and nothing 
adequately; but then we shall know, 
in the world of spirits, as those spirits 
now know us, which is better than we 
know ourselves.” On this passage, 
Parkhurst is more precise and ex- 
aero. ** Now,” says he, ‘‘in this 
ife, we see by means ofa mirror, re- 
flecting the images of heavenly and 
Spiritual things; invisible being re- 
presented by visible; spiritual, by na- 
tural ; eternal, by temporal: but then, 
in the eternal world, face to face; 
every thing being seen in itself, and 
not by means of a representative or 
similitude.” 

From.the preceding quotations, it 
appears, that the scriptures inculcate 
this doctrine, that our knowledge of the 
heavenly world is not direct, but ana- 
logical; and our notions of its objects 
may be very properly denominated 
analogical notions. It is the univer- 
sality of your correspondent’s propo- 
sition that is denied. That some of 
our notions of spiritual things are ne- 
gative, must be admitted: but the 
greater part of them are not so; they 
belong to the class of notions termed 
by the metaphysicians, general notions. 
In conceiving of spiritual things, the 
mind generally proceeds upon a con- 
sciousness or persuasion that they bear 
a remote analogy to natural things; it 
supposes a resemblance between them 
in certain points; and hence things 
directly known are employed as repre- 
sentatives or similitudes of objects 
which lie beyond the narrow sphere 
of tact and vision. And whatever 
degree of imperfection may be sup- 
posed to attach to this kind of know- 
ledge, it is certainly superior to merely 
knowing things negatively. It is in- 
deed the highest kind of knowledge 
that the human mind, in its present 
state, is capable of acquiring of spi- 
ritual things, as it is sufficient for the 
purposes of our present existence. 
When this mortal shall have put on 
immortality, then, indeed, instead of 
beholding these things through a dark- 
ened mirror, with faculties adapted 
to their sublime nature, we shall dis- 
cern them without a medium. 

A partial examination of the lan- 
guage employed in the sacred writings, 
to bring spiritual things to the level 

_ of our capacities; and a slight glance 
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at the conduct of the mind in its at- 
tempts to apprehend them, will con- 
firm the general truth contained in the 
sacred volume. Between language 
and thought there is aclose connexion, 
and as all our ideas are originally de- 
rived through the medium of the senses, 
so all primitive terms have a physical 
origin. We have not a double set of 
terms, one to express natural, and the 
other intellectual objects; and as all 
mental combinations, made in con- 
ceiving of invisible or intangible things, 
have some reference to our original 
sensations, so the terms primarily used 
as signs of natural objects, and sub- 
sequently adapted to spiritual, have, 
in every change they undergo, some 
allusion to their original appropriation. 
And as there is no way to teach that 
of which men are ignorant, but by 
means of something already known; 
so, in revealing to them the sublime 
realities of the spiritual world, it was 
necessary to employ terms with which 
they were already acquainted; and 
thus by comparing things unseen with 
things seen, “ by likening spiritual to 
corporeal things, as may express them 
best,” to bring them, in some mea- 
sure, within the view of dim-sighted 
man. This method runs through the 
whole of the sacred pages. 
(To be continued. ) 
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OBSERVATIONS, HISTORICAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE, RESPECTING LIVERPOOL. 
( Continued from col. 658.) 


Tue Markets of Liverpool are se- 
veral; and all are well supplied with 
every thing necessary for the accom- 
modation of man, and with all the 
luxuries of life. Among the market- 
places the principal ones are Castle- 
street, Islington, Cleveland-square, 
St. James’s-place, and Pownal-square. 
Not far from Clayton-square, a pew 
market-house is now erecting on an 
extensive scale. It is upwards of 500 
feet in length, and of a proportionable 
breadth. It is all under cover, is well 
lighted, and is sufficiently airy. The 
roof, which extends over this vast 
area, is supported by cast-iron pillars, 
so that those who visit this’spot, either 
to buy or sell, will be sheltered from 
the inclemencies of winter, and the 
intense heat of summer. Of this 
market-place, scarcely a town in Eng- 
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land can produce a rival. Itisina 
great state of forwardness, the walls 
and roof being already completed, so 
that very shortly it will be opened for 
the accommodation of the public. To 
the market of Castle-street, it will, no 
doubt, do a serious injury, but ‘ pri- 
vate respects to public weal must 
yield.” Islington-market may also 
suffer from this new erection, but its 
peculiar neatness, and the shelter 
which on all sides it affords to those 


who frequent it, will always ensure a 


due proportion of business. The ex- 
posure of the people in Castle-street, 
rendered the new market absolutely 
necessary ; and to the public spirit 
which prevails in this large and popu- 
lous town, this was a suflicient recom- 
mendation. 

The supplies of these markets are 
drawn from various parts of Lanca- 
shire, and also from the Cheshire 
shores. The articles brought from the 
latter consist chiefly in poultry, but- 
ter, fruit, and vegetables, which are 
brought over inJarge quantities in the 
ferry-boats. Ireland and Scotland 
furnish grain, horned cattle, sheep, 
hogs, bacon, and butter; and from 
the Isle-of-Man, Anglesea, and many 
parts of North Wales, eggs, fresh 
butter, and live poultry, are sent in 
great abundance. Potatoes are al- 
most always plentiful, cheap, and 
good. In addition to the public mar- 
kets, beef, mutton, lamb, veal, and 
pork, may be obtained at the butcher’s 
stalls in almost every public street; 
and in these, articles of the best qua- 
lity may generally be procured. The 
beef, in general, with which the mar- 
kets of Liverpool are supplied, is not 
equal to that which fills the markets of 
London, and many other towns, but 
the mutton, veal, and lamb are truly 
excellent. 

With vegetables, in a high state of 
perfection, few markets are better 
supplied than those of Liverpool, and 
in general they are as cheap as can be 
reasonably expected. During the fruit 
season, Liverpool abounds with al- 
most every article within the compass 
of variety; and through the incessant 
arrival of ships from distant countries, 
vast quantities of foreign fruit are im- 
ported from the various nations with 
which they trade. 

The Fish Market of Liverpool is 
well deserving the attention of stran- 
bers. It is an oblong building, 90 





feet by 30, covered by a good roof, 
supported by pillars, and commodi- 
ously formed, and situated at the 
head of St. James’s-street. Under 
this covering, proper bulks, stalls lined 
with lead, pumps, and other conveni- 
encies, are erected. The principal 
species of fish brought to this place 
are salmon, cod, herring, flat fish, 
oysters, crabs, shrimps, prawns, and 
muscles, Lobsters are rather scarce; 
turbot is not plentiful ; and mackarel, 
unless brought from a considerable 
distance, are rather small and dear. 
Smelts and fresh-water fish are only 
occasionally to be obtained ; but tur- 
tle may be frequently procured on the 
arrival of ships from the West Indies. 
Very ‘ately an additional fish-market 
was established at the northern extre- 
mity of the Prince’s Dock, which was 
opened on the day of his majesty’s co- 
ronation. This is placed under some 
salutary regulations, which will alike 
tend to prevent monopoly and impo- 
sition. 

The Inns in Liverpool are both nu- 
merous and respectable; and modes of 
conveyance, both for goods and pas- 
sengers, to all parts of the kingdom, 
may be easily obtained. The pablic 
coaches which pass and repass through 
the turnpike-gate between Liverpool 
and Prescot every day, are said to 
amount to eighty-seven, besides those 
which pass over Scotland road, and 
travel to and from the different ferries 
on the opposite side of the harbour. 

The inhabitants of Liverpool are 
amply supplied with excellent Coats, 
which are rendered remarkably cheap. 
These are chiefly brought down from 
the mines in the canal boats; but vast 
quantities are conveyed by carts from 
the neighbourhood of Prescot and St. 
Helen. With carts and waggons la- 
den with various articles, the road be- 
tween Prescot and Liverpool is almost 
constantly thronged, and in the depth 
of winter, when the canals are frozen, 
it has been said that not less than one 
thousand have been seen daily enter- 
ing Liverpool over the London road. 

The means of TRAVELLING BY Wa- 
TER are not less accommodating than 
those which are established by land. 
From Liverpool to various parts of 
Ireland, there are several steam- 
packets. These accomplish their 
voyages in general in about twelve 
or fourteen hours, and return in a 
still shorter time. Between Liverpool 
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and the Isle-of-Man there are packets 
which regularly sail; and one, which 
sails for Greenwich every*Friday, 
touches at the Island both when it 
proceeds and when it returns. 

The CaNALs are several. One pre- 
serves a communication between Li- 
verpool and Leeds; another connects 
Liverpool and Manchester; another 
opens into the heart of Cheshire; an- 
, other connects the trade of Liverpool 
with the Severn and North Wales; 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal com- 
municates with Birmingham and Staf- 
fordshire, and stretches even to the 
metropolis of the kingdom. From 
these canals various branches spread 
in almost every direction, connecting, 
by means of inland navigation, most 
of the principal towns that stand in 
the adjacent counties. On several 
of these canals, packets have been ele- 
gantly fitted up for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers, who enjoy conve- 
nient apartments, and, at an easy ex- 
pense, are wafted to the places of their 
destination with considerable expedi- 
tion. These packets are drawn by 


horses which have a path on the mar- 
gin of the canal, and generally pro- 


ceed at a tolerably brisk trot. 

The Borovcnu Gao, though a pub- 
lic building, sustains, from its name 
and appropriation, a character very 
different from that of those edifices 
which have been described, being im- 
mediately connected with crime. It 
stands at the northern extremity of the 
town, inGreat Howard-str and isa 
large and extensive building. It was 
erected on the plan recommended by 
the benevolent Howard. During the 
war, it was, for some time, a recepta- 
cle for French prisoners; the Old 
Tower, in Water-street, then contain- 
ing the culprits who had violated the 
jaws of their country. But of late 
years it has been appropriated to its 
intended purpose, and the Old Tower 
has been demolished. It is an airy 
and well-constructed building, and its 
situation is highly favourable to the 
health of its unfortunate inhabitants. 

The GoveRNMENT and Potice of 
Liverpool ought not, in this sketch, 
to be passed over in silence. By the 
charter of William ILI. the mayor, 
recorder, senior alderman, and the 
preceding mayor, were empowered 
to act as magistrates in the town; 
but, on the increase of population, 
it was ordained, by the charter of 


/ 





George the Second, that the preceding 
mayor should act as justice of the 
peace for four years after the expira- 
tion of his office; and also that the 
four aldermen next to the senior al- 
derman, while members of the com- 
mon council, should be justices within 
the town; and that the recorder should 
have powcr to nominate a deputy. 
The three junior aldermen for the time 
being are coroners. By the latest 
charters, it is ordained that the body 
corporate shall consist of forty-one 
persons, composing the common coun- 
cil; and that from among these a 
mayor, recorder, and two bailiffs, shall 
be annually chosen. 

The right of electing the corporate 
Officers resides in the free burgesses. 
The mayor and bailiffs are chosen on 
the 18th of October, a few days pre- 
vious to which, the ancient custom of 
riding round the town, and surveying 
its boundaries, is regularly observed. 

The mayor, or one of the aldermen, 
attends daily at the town-hall to hear 
cases, and to transactspublic business. 
But the general session of the peace 
is held four times in the year by the 
justices of the peace for the borough, 
and by adjournment every Monday. 
A Court of Requests for the recovery 
of debts under forty shillings is held 
every Wednesday over the Bridewell 
near the Town-Hall. The number of 
its commissioners is seventeen, who 
are appointed every month by the 
common-council. A regular Dock 
Police has also been established un- 
der the authority of an act of parlia- 
ment; the magistrates of this depart- 
ment attend daily at the Dock office. 

By virtue of their charter, the cor- 
poration of Liverpool are empowered 
to enact laws for the better and more 
effectual regulation of the police of 
the town. Of this power they have 
made an application that has been 
highly advantageous to the inhabi- 
tants. The number of useful regula- 
tions which have been introduced, 
and the impartial manner in which 
they have been carried into execution, 
entitle the magistrates to the highest 
praise, and reflect upon them a dis- 
tinguished houour. Among these re- 
gulations may be enumerated, enact- 
ments respecting the government of 
the port, including the management of 
the docks, and the laws respecting 
pilots and pilotage. These regula- 
tions also extend to the charges of 
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hackney-coachmen, chairmen, porters, 
boatmen, cartmen, and to the lighting 
and watching of the town. 

The borough of Liverpool sends 
two members to parliament, who are 
chosen by the votes of all the free 
burgesses of the place, not receiving 
alms. The number of these amounts 
to above two thousand. The freemen 
of Liverpool are also free of Bristol, 
and of Waterford and Wexford in 
Ireland. 

The corporation of Liverpool, though 
at present much in debt, is one of the 
richest in the kingdom, and there is 
scarcely one that ean boast of a more 
exalted or respectable eredit. But 
vast as its resources are, they have 
been most liberally employed in the 
improvement of the town, and this is 
done to an extent of which a stranger 
can scarcely form an adequate concep- 
tion. The widening of Dale-street, 
the erection of the new Infirmary, 
the enlargement of the Haymarket, 
the new road leading through this 
area, the enclosure and pleasing de- 
corations of Abércrombie-square, the 
building of the new market house, 
and the flagging of the streets with 
stones brought from a considerable 
distance, will furnish an eulogiam 
more convincing than the language of 
letters can express. 

The township and manor of Liver- 
pool formerly belonged to the family 
of Molyneux, and the corporation 
were only lessees of the manor; but 
about forty years since, they pur- 
chased the reversion of the estate, 
and, by this act; consolidated the fee 
in themselves. Possessed thus of 
the entire dominion over the property, 
they grant leases for three lives, and 
a term of twenty-one years certain, 
after the death of all. On this secu- 
rity the inhabitants expend large sums 
of money in buildings, fall of con- 
fidence that the corporation will re- 
new the lease'on the death of the 
lives, by the nomination of others. It 
18 On this tenure that a considerable 
portion of the corporation lands are 
held, and few instances have occurred 
in which the builders have had reason 
to complain that their confidence has 
been betrayed. 

_ Noristheinterest of thecorporation, 
in this particular, detached from their 
honour, since a considerable portion 
of their large revenues arises from 
the fines which are paid om these re- 





newals. In 1798, the gross income of 
the corporation was 27,048/., the net 
income 1,1102.; in 1814, the gross in- 
come was 48,400/., the net, 24,4451. ; 
in 1818, the gross was 73,3431. the 
net, 53,4641., since which period these 
sums have considerably increased. In 
1798, the gross expenditure was 
13,8411.; in 1814, 23,3431.; and in 
1818, 39,0122. 

Among the various instance of pub- 
lic accommodation which the corpora- 
tion of Liverpool have been anxious 
to promote; the names of the streets 
clearly and conspicuously painted, 
deserve particular notice. At stated 
periods these names are regularly re- 
newed. They have undergone their 
periodical renovation during the pre- 
sent summer, and they exhibit to the 
travelling stranger a mark which he 
always beholds with peculiar gratifi- 
cation. These names of the streets 
are not merely placed at their extre- 
mities ; wherever they are intersected 
by others, or, in short, wherever a 
turning is to be perceived, the names 
are again repeated. There is scarcely 
an angle in any of the streets in Li- 
verpool, on which the name of every 
street that reaches the point is not 
conspicuously entered. The doing of 
this, during the capoes summer, is 
said to have cost the corporation 500, 

On this point Liverpool holds out 
an example worthy the imitation of 
every town and city throughout the 
kingdom. Even the metropolis itself 
is not placed beyond the necessity of 
emendation, In passing through many 
streets, thé mames are so nearly obli- 
terated by the smoke and filth which 
obscure the letters, that it is not al- 
ways they strike the stranger’s eye ; 
and even when the discovery is made, 
the name is sometimes searcely legible.’ 
In addition to this, many long streets 
have their names no where inserted but 
at the extremities, on which account 
the stranger travels on without a regu- 
lar guide, and when in the same line of 
continuation, the streets change their 
names, should he be so unfortunate 
as not to catch the new appellation, he 
passes on without knowing the alter- 
ation that has taken place, and fre- 
quently wanders from the object which 
he has in view. Those who are about 
to exhibit the names of streets for 
public accommodation, might, with nq 
small advantage, visit Liverpool. 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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Of Fear: the Vanity of it, and how to 
Master it. Rashness to be avoided ; 
and something more on Anger. 


(Communicated by Almagro.) 


1. “I HAveE known many people, 
without any visible, or so much as 
probable danger, run raving up and 
down, as if they were stark mad, 
upon the bare apprehension of some 
imaginary mischief to befal them. 
The torment they endure is unspeak- 
able ; what betwixt the impression of 
a present, and apprehension of a mis- 
chief to come. There are many mis- 
fortunes which we create, and which 
have a being only in the imagination. 
There are others which threaten us, 
indeed, but afar off, and they will come 
‘soon enough of themselves, without 
being drawn on before their time. 
There are some persons so weak as to 
govern themselves by dreams andidle 
fancies, without any reasonable ground 
of conjecture at all; and to be startled 
at every foolish rumour. A word mis- 
taken is enough to break their sleep; 
and the apprehension of a great man’s 
displeasure puts them directly out of 
their wits; not so much for the dis- 
pleasure itself as for the consequences 
of it. But these are vain thoughts, 
and the vainer the more troublesome. 
Truth has its measure and limits, but 
the imagination is boundless: and 
the main difference I find betwixt the 
suffering of a misfortune, and the ex- 
pectation of it, is this: the grief for 
what -hath befallen us, will be over; 
but the fear of what may befal us hath 
no end. 

2. He that would deliver himself 
from the tyranny of fear, let him take 
for granted that what he fears will 
come to pass, and then enter into a 
computation upon the whole matter. 
Upon this deliberation he will certain- 
ly find, that the things he fears are 
nothing so terrible in themselves as 
in his false opinion of them. ’Tis a 
hard case for a man to be banished, or 
laid in irons, “Tis a terrible pain to 
be burnt alive. And yet we have 
many instances, not only of Christi- 
ans, but infidels also, that have de- 
spised, and triumphed over all this; 
and more indeed than this amounts to. 
Stephen suffered death with a quiet 
constancy of mind, and prayed for 
his perseeutors. Lawrence rejoiced 





upon the gridiron, and braved the ty- 
rant. The virgin Appollonia leaped 
into the fire. Anaxarchus was cheer- 
ful in the mortar, under the stroke of 
the hammer. Socrates took off his 
cup of poison, as if it had been a fro- 
lic, and drank a health to Critias. 
What is there now so terrible in the 
faggot, or the gibbet, or in the train 
of executioners, and officers of jus- 
tice that attend it? Under this pomp 
and formality, which serves only to 
frighten fools, there lies Death; that 
which so many thousands of men, wo- 
men, and children, have not only wel- 
comed but: courted. Set aside the 
noise, the hurry, and the disguise in 
these cases, and let every thing ap- 
pear in its own shape, we shall find 
that there is nothing terrible in the 
matter, but the mere apprehension of 
it ; and that it fares with us great boys 
as it does with little ones, our very 
nurses and our play-fellows, if they be 
but dressed up with a white sheet, or 
a vizard, are enough to put us out of 
our senses. Nay, we are the sillier 
children of the two kinds, for we are 
struck with a panic terror, not only 
at the counterfeit of a reality, but the 
very counterfeit of a counterfeit tor- 
ments us. 

3. Bring every particular to a com- 
mon cause ; and let every man say to 
himself, I have a frail and mortal 
body, liable to distempers, sickness, 
and, in the conclusicn, to death itself. 
All this I have known from a child, 
and the many ill accidents that 
threaten me. What have I now to 
fear? bodily sickness? My soul will 
be the better for it.. Poverty? My 
life will be the safer for it, and the 
sweeter for it. Loss of fortune? Why 
then farewell all the cares and dangess 
that accompany it. Loss of credit? 
If I suffer deservedly, I shall detest 
the cause, but approve the justice :— 
if wrongfully, my conscience will be 
my comforter. Shall 1 fear a repulse, 
or a disappointment? There never 
was a man but wanted something or 
other that he desired. Banishment? 
I'll travel, and banish myself. Loss of 
my eyes? [It will deliver me from many 
temptations. What if men speak evil 
of me? It is but what they are used 
to do, and what I deserve. Shall I 
fear death? It is the very condition I 
came into the world upon. Well! but 
to die-in a strange country? All 
countries are alike to him that hath 
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to die before his time! 
should complain of having his shakles 
knocked off, and being discharged 
from a prison, before his time. We 
are net to look upon death as banish- 
ment, or causes of mourning, as pun- 
ishments, but only as tributes of mor- 
tality. Itis a senseless thing to fear 
what we cannot shun. 

4. Let us take heed of being over 
confident, and venturing at things 
beyond our strength; for no man is 
more liable to miscarriages then he 
that presumes too much upon himself. 
All our sufficiency and strength come 
from above, and we can do nothing of 
ourselves, without Ged’s assistance : 
eur presumption arises from too high 
a conceit of ourselves, and too mean 
a one of our adversaries; together 
with a rash headiness of nature, that 
understands. neither reason nor busi- 
ness. The wise man is cautious, and 
adventures upon nothing, without first 
taking the measure of his own abili- 
ties ; whereas, he that is over hasty 
and presumptuous, falls on without 
any consideration; and, after the first 
eflort, when he finds the difliculty 
greater than he imagined it, his cou- 
rage falls and faints ; and he comes, at 
last, to an acknowledgment of the va- 
nity and unadvisedness of his mistake. 
Security is the forerunner of calamity. 

5. He that would govern his anger, 
must begin with a contempt of the 
pretended causes of it; for it is not 
the supposed injury, but the false opi- 
nion of it, that does us the mischief: 
we provoke, teaze, and inflame our- 
selves, and then cast the blame upon 
others. No man is injured but by 
himself. We should do well to coax 
and flatter our minds; as nurses do 
their children:—Be quiet, and thou 
shalt have it; be not angry, do not 
struggle and make a noise, and thou 
shalt sce things will be well enough 
yet. I would have a man set apart 
some certain days, and say to him- 
self, I am resolved that nothing shall 
make me angry this day, whatever it 
be. Let him then proceed from a day 
to a week, from a week to a month, 
and so on; he shall soon grow so 
much the master of himself, as to make 
that his diversion which was formerly 
his torment. A gentle and peaccable 
temper is a very great comfort in so- 
ciety; but to him that is endued with 
it, incomparably a greater blessing ; 

No. 31.—Vot, ILI. 
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no abiding place here. But for a man | 
As if a man | 
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for in all difficulties it is still cheerful, 
and in all conflicts victorious. 


ON SOUNDNESS OF MIND. 
Mr. Epiror. 


Sir,—In the investigation ef this most 
interesting subject, it is natural to feel 
a considerable degree of anxiety to 
be made acquainted with those works 
which treat of it in the best way. I 
have never read a work with more 
satisfaction on this subject, than that 
recently published by Dr. Haslam, 
a work which I would most strongly 
recommend to the attentive perusal of 
those who feel, with myself, that we 
are shamefully ignerant of the various 
phenomena of the human mind. 

I have read with no small degree of 
Satisfaction the excellent remarks of 
your learned correspondent O—x, col. 
393, voi. IT. “‘ Onour Ignorance of the 
Humana Mind ;” and I dohope that they 
will have. the effect of inducing the 
various readers of your valuable pub- 
lication, to commence the study with. 
diligence and perseverance. 

Perception is a faculty of the mind 
by which we discover surrounding 
objects. This feature of the mind is 
certainly of considerable-importance, 
though I believe it has never been 
clearly ascertained, how, and by what 
means, it is effected. The Supreme 
Being, whose knowledge is unbound- 
ed, is alone acquainted with it. We, 
however, from observing that the first 
efforts of the infant are to educate its 
senses, conclude that the organs of 
sense are the instruments of percep- 
tion. The process of the human mind 
in acquiring a distinct knowledge of 
surrounding objects, is very slow, be- 
cause the organs of sense require to 
be habituated in the investigation, be- 
fore even perception can be properly 
clear. A superficial sight of an ob- 
ject to which we were utter strangers, 
would render our perception of it very 
uncertain. Without a clear percep- 
tion, which is gradually obtained, 
there can be.no knowledge. Percep- 
tion may be considered the foundation 
of knowledge, and knowledge the 
foundation of reason. 

There does not appear to be any rea- 
son why we should make a distinction 
between sensation and perception. 
To experience a sensation, implies 
consciousness ; this is the evidence 

3G 
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of perception. Perception cannot be 
properly accomplished, unless the per- 
son is perfectly free from external in- 
trusion and internal perturbation. If 
any of the organs of sense are impair- 
ed by fatigue, age, or any accident, 
perception will be imperfect; wit- 
ness the case of an aged person,—the 
sight is imperfect, the hearing is in- 
distinct ; none of the organs of sense 
perform their office so well in the old 
as they do in the young. 

We cannot perceive the form or 
colour of an object, unless the eye is 
in a perfect state. We know not the 
nature of any sound, unless the ear is 
in a proper state. We know not how 
to perceive the difference between dis- 
tinct odours, unless the organs of 
smell are in a healthy state. We 
know not how to distinguish between 
the qualities of bitter and sweet, un- 
less the organs of taste are in a per- 
fect condition. We know not how to 
distinguish between hard and soft, 
heat and cold, except the organs of 
touch are unimpaired. The internal 
senses may be excited spontaneously, 
such as memory and imagination, al- 
though I think, if we were to watch 
the proceedings of our mind, we 
should generally find, that recollec- 
tion, or memory, is not perfect with- 
out the intervention of those means 
which originally induced perception. 
If I endeavour to recal to mind the 
nature and colour of an object which 
I saw and distinctly understood ten 
years ago, it is more than probable 
that the ideas I may form of it will be 
erroneous, because we universally 
find that the absence of an object does, 
in a great degree, obliterate its image 
from the mind. 

If a human being were gifted with 
his five senses, in a proper state, for 
the conveyance of those perceptions 
which they are destined to receive, 
and if he were allowed to exercise 
them for many years, what would he 
be without the power of recollection? 
no better than the walls of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, after the commemoration 
of Handel. The nature of memory 
has received but little elucidation 
from the aggregate of works which 
have been written on the subject. 
There are two words, remember and 
recollect, of a similar meaning with 
the word memory, Anglecised from 
the Latin word memoria. Thus, if an 
individual haye seen any particular 
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animal, and given sufficient attention 
accurately to perceive its construction, 
so as to have a complete perception of 
the different parts or members of 
which it is composed, he would, in 
the absence of the animal, be enabled 
to remember it. To recollect, is only 
a different figure for the same process, 
and implies, to re-gather, or collect, 
those parts which have been scattered 
in different directions. The percep- 
tions we obtain by our different senses 
are all capable of being remembered, 
but in different ways. Those which 
may have been received from sight, 
may be collected by the pictures of 
the object which originally induced 
perception, and thus we might make 
a durable record of our visible per- 
ceptions. This does not apply to the 
other sensations. We can exhibit no 
pictures of odours, taste, sound, or 
hardness; these admit of no pictu- 
resque representations as their record. 

The memory of animals seems to be 
in a simple state. They have different 
perceptions through their organs. In 
many instances, these organs are more 
sensible than they are in the human 
species, but they are incapable of re- 
cording their perceptions by any signs 
or tokens. Their recollection can only 
be awakened from the recurrence of 
the object by which the perception 
was originally excited. Whereas man, 
by the possession of speech, and of 
the characters in which it is recorded, 
can, at all times, renew his recollec- 
tion of the past. : 

Your’s, respectfully, 
Leo. LEDBROOK. 
August 12, 1821. 


(70 be continued.) 
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Answer to a Query on the Consequence 
of Adam’s Fall. 


Mr. Epiror. 


Si1r,—The Query proposed by your 
Haddersfield correspondent S. (col. 
650,) has frequently occurred to my 
mind ;—“ Will the fall of mankind by 
Adam, and their redemption by Christ, 
be the means of procuring them greater 
felicity than they would have enjoyed, 
had Adam not transgressed the divine 
command?” : 

To this question, in a rather differ- 
ent form, an answer in the affirmative 
may, I think, with probability, be 
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given. Though firmly convinced, that, 
through the redemption by Christ, we 
may attain higher degrees of felicity 
than we otherwise should have done, 
had man continued to live in sinless 
obedience to his Maker, yet I can in 
no wise conceive that we are warrant- 
ed to view the fall of man asa pro- 
curing cause, or mean, of this increase 
of happiness. By sin we became the 
subjects of misery, wretchedness, and 
death; through the redemption by 
Christ, we may become the inheritors 
of happiness and everlasting life : by 
the fall we became fit objects of the 
Divine mercy ; by the love of God in 
Christ, we may be raised from the 
ruins thereof, and reinstated in that 
holy image wherein man was origi- 
nally created. 

To what degree of happiness our first 
parents, or their posterity, might have 
attained, had sin not entered into the 
world, must, perhaps, remain a mys- 
tery; being formed in the image of 
God, in righteousness and true holiness ; 
—having the tide of their affections 
and desires turned towards Him as 
their source ;—dwelling in God, and 
God in them ;—pure from every spe- 
cies of defilement ;—loving God with 
all their heart, and mind, and soul, and 
strength, they must have lived inde- 
scribably happy ;—formed from such 
a model, they must have partaken 
largely of the Divine nature, and con- 
sequently of that felicity which none 
but Deity can impart. 

These might then have adored their 
Maker as the great creator and up- 
holder of all things;—they might have 
viewed him as the God of provi- 
dence, imparting, with a liberal hand, 
the various blessings they enjoyed ;— 
as a God of goodness and love, they 
might have marked his varied opera- 
tions to promote their welfare and 
comfort; and, in worshipping him as 
such, have derived that satisfaction 
and delight which alone result from 
the strict performance of every moral 
obligation ; but they would have been 
utterly unable to have adored him as 
the God of mercy and forgiving love, 
the Saviour of mankind ! 

To us, who are redeemed by Christ’s 
most precious blood, belongs this 
sweeter and more glorious theme ; ’tis 
our’s to view the grand display of 
those endearing attributes of Deity, 
and share the glories of redeeming 
grace. By the mediation of our bless- 


ed Lord, not only may we regain our 
loss by Adam, but, the cause, or sources, 
of our love being greater, may rise pro- 

rtionately higher in the scale of 

liss; yea, whilst angelic beings, 
clothed with holiness and purity, sur- 
round the eternal throne, and exult- 
ingly exclaim, 
“Worthy the Lamb that died,— 
To be exalted us,” 

we, in far more animating strains, 
may vie with the celestial hosts, and 
chant a nobler song ;— 

“ Worthy the Lamb, our hearts reply, 

Sor us!” 


For he was slain 


“ Was slain!”” O love immense! O 
condescending grace! What cause 
for love, for endless gratitude, is here! 
Say, if in the exercise of affections 
such as these, in being the recipients 
of such amazing grace, being raised 
from such a depth of misery, in re- 
flecting back such wondrous love, we 
do not derive a greater degree of feli- 
city, than if no such affections had 
been called into action, or no such 
display of the loving kindness of our 
God been given? ‘ To whom little is 
Sorgiven, the same loveth little.” 
Iam, yours respectfully, 
AIZEOS. 
125, Oxford- street, London, 
August 15, 1821. 
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Observations on the LeEcu Worm, bya 
Gentleman who kept one several years 
Sor the purpose of a Weather Glass. 


A PHIAL of water, containing a leech, 

I kept on the frame of my lower sash 

chamber window, so that when I look- 

edin the morning, I could know what 

— be the weather of the following 
ay. 

If the weather continues serene and 
beautiful, the leech lies motionless at 
the bottom of the glass, and rolled 
together in a spiral form. 

f it rains, either before or after 
noon, it is found to have crept up to 
the top of its lodging; and there it 
remains till the weather is settled. 

If we are to have wind, the poor 
prisoner moves through its limpid ha- 
bitation with amazing swiftness, and 
seldom rests till it begins to blow hard. 

If a remarkable storm of thunder 
and rain is to succeed, for some days 
before it lodges almost continually 





out of the water, and discovers great 
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uncasiness, in violent throws and con- 
vulsive-like motions. 

in frost, as in clear summer-like 
weather, it lies constantly at the bot- 
tom. And in snow, as in rainy wea- 
ther, it pitches its dwelling upon the 
very mouth of the phial. 

What reasons may be assigned for 
these changes, I must leave philoso- 
phers to determine.—It appears to be 
affected in a way analogous to-that of 
spirits and mercury in the weather- 
glass; and it seems evident, from 
the surprising sensations which it ma- 
nifests, that an approaching change 
of weather, even days before it takes 
place, makes a visible alteration upon 
its manner of living. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to note, 
lest any of the curious should try the 
experiment, that the leech is kept ina 
common eight-ounce phial glass, about 
three-fourths filled with water, and 
covered on the mouth with a bit of 
linen rag. In the summer time, the 
water is changed once a week, and in 
the winter once a fortnight.—This is 
a weather glass which may be pur- 
chased at a very trifling expensc, and 
which will last a number of years. 


Re 


ON THE IMPROPRIETY OF TRIFLING 
WITH FEMALES, 
Mr. Epiror. 
Sixr,—This paper is transmitted to 
you under the idea that it contains a 
few hints which may be useful; they 
are principally drawn from the expe- 
rience of one, who wishes, if possible, 
to lessen ‘“ the aggregate of human 
woe.” 
Respectfully your’s, 


Aug. 7, 1821. 

How despicable does the character 
of that person appear, whose affec- 
tions are continually roving from one 
object to another. But much more 
contemptible is he, who aims at every 
susceptible heart, and by words which 
ingeniously admit of two interpreta- 
tions, intentionally ruins the peace of 
many an innocent and unsuspecting 
female. 

But there are some who cannot be 
termed fickle in so high a degree, or 
be classed with those monsters whose 
delight it is to harrow up, and trifle 
with, the tenderest feeling which God 
has implanted in the female bosom. 





These are men whose natural ardency 
leads them to express more than they 
intend. They are enthusiastic in their 
friendship with females, which is too 
readily converted by them into a 
warmer sentiment. A man of this 
character entrusts his female friend 
with the secrets of his heart; he pre- 
bably states the obstacles which im- 
peded his wishes with respect to a 
once favoured object of his attentions ; 
and even hints that the written docu- 
ments which had passed between them 
are consumed. The friend would na- 
turally construe this to her own advan- 
tage, and conclude that she is not 
herself indifferent to him, otherwise 
he would not have made her his con- 
fidant. Thus she reasons: and if in- 
vectives against his former friend 
should escape his lips ; if he names a 
quality of which he says she is defi- 
cient, and which the friend is conscious 
she herself possesses; if acountenance 
expressive of tenderness accompanies 
this acknowledgment,—the work is 
finished,—her affections are his, but 
his are not hers; though perhaps he 
might sometimes find it difficult to de- 
termine to which of his female friends 
the balance of his preference prepon- 
derated. 

But the time may arrive, when he 
(perhaps after an absence) meets the 
object of his former regard. They 
compromise their disordered concerns, 
and again all is amicable. But where 
is the newly-made friend? She is 
passed by with a nod ; and in order to 
exclude any suspicion of attachment 
to her from the mind of his present 
mistress, he sometimes behaves to her 
with incivility, or perhaps asperity. 
She now feels herself neglected, and 
spends her days and nights in unavail- 
ing grief, while he is blessed with the 
esteem of her now considered rival. 
She ventures to speak ; but he answers 
her with indifference, and coldly 
thanks her for the “‘ good advice” she 
has frequently given him. This ts a 
stroke she little expected. She says 
no more, but calls to mind the many 
kind offices she has done for him; 
the many feeling expressions he has 
used, the many words, the many ac- 
tions, from which she naturally inferred 
she was the next if not the only objeet 
of his affections. Sometimes she 
secretly upbraids him with ingratt- 
tude, and sometimes herself with folly 
and credulity. 
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Though there may be some blame 
attached to her, yet but little is her 
duc; and for merely believing she 
recognized a lover under the title of 
friend, it would be the highest injus- 
tice to treat her with contempt, or 
brand her with ridicule. Females make 
so slight a distinction between friend- 
ship and love, that they almost natu- 
rally incorporate them, and not without 
reason, for a man who makes a friend 
in the strictest sense of the word, can- 
not ask her advice, find pleasure in 
her company, and seek it every oppor- 
tunity, without feeling an esteem for 
her; and none will dispute, that esteem 
is the foundation of pure and rational 
aflection. Al! are liable to err, but 
some have a greater propensity to this 
failing than others. In this class may 
be placed the unwary unsuspecting 
female. She sometimes fixes a stau- 
dard of preference in her affectionate 
heart, and wishes for, and_ therefore 
easily imagines she sees the object of 
her partiality advancing towards it. 
This is a weakness for which it is 
feared there is no palliative. Yet it 
cannot be supposed that she has no 
foundation for her hope, real or ima- 
ginary. If real, (of which she is not 


a proper judge, unless something ex- 
plicitly has been said,) her conduct 
towards him should be as spirited as 


her conscience would warrant. Or at 
Jeast it should be opposed to any thing 
cringing or servile, which would only 
disgust him, and at the same time feed 
his vanity. If merely imaginary, (which 
may perhaps be equally difficult to 
prove,) she should beretired, and avoid 
his company. Her own reflections upon 
her want of penetration, will aid her 
in conquering her feelings, but in both 
these cases, happy is she if she pos- 
sesses real religion; she will find it 
both a consolation and a directory. 
On the other side, the error and 
weakest propensity of a man is vola- 
tility. Indecision too often marks his 
character; and he too frequently 
wavers in his choice. Sometimes his 
admiration is attracted, and he ima- 
gines all other females are not to be 
placed in competition with the one 
which engrosses his thoughts and at- 
tentions. But a little while, and 
“ another face another flame imparts,” 
and when he enjoys her company, his 
attentions towards the former object 
begin to abate.. But again he sees 
and converses with the one who first 
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attracted him. He is delighted with 
her, and leaves her with feelings of 
the highest regard; then meets the 
second, and retires from her company 
with the same impressions. Thus his 
mind .is alternately drawn from one 
object to the other, till a third or a 
fourth intrudes, and then the former 
are forgotten. 

These remarks drawn from evidence, 
may be considered a proof of the insta- 
bility of man; andit is to be lamented, 
that even those who possess religious 
principles, are not exempt from this 
propensity. This demonstrates the 
revolution which the fall of Adam pro- 
duced in human nature. But is there 
no remedy for this evil? There may 
be ; and to attain the happy art, of 
which a poet admirably speaks, and 
has placed in the form of a maxim, 
‘* In fixing, fix,” nothing is more effi- 
cient than mature and deliberate re- 
flection. For want of this, too many 
men are dazzled by a beautiful form, 
and a pleasing address. 

Religious characters, and sometimes 
ministers of the gospel, (though it is 
hoped this is not often the case, )pass by 
or discard pious females who do not 
possess external accomplishments or 
fine persons, for such as are favoured 
with these embellishments, yet are des- 
titute of vital religion. It is sufficient 
for one of these, if she has evangelical 
views, without a change of heart. And 
to render this preference agreeable to 
his conscience, he looks through the 
flattering and imposing medium, at 
her moral deportment. He converses 
with some who make a more flaming 
profession, and persuades himself she 
is quite as spiritually minded as they. 
When this is the case, religion, with 
respect to himself, most certainly is at 
a very low ebb, or he would not for his 
own gratification permit beauty and 
accomplishments to supersede the 
glory of God. It is true she may be 
a pleasing companion, but not a help- 
mate for a Zion traveller. Should it 
please the Giver of all good to bestow 
upon this wayward Christian a double 
portion of his grace, he would then 
find no satisfaction in the splendid en- 
dowments of this object of his regard. 
These accomplishments would be too 
mean a substitute for genuine experi- 
mental religion, and he would conse- 
quently feel his affections withdrawn. 
Love to God would be the ruling 
principle; and he would feel as if 
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breathing in a foreign air, if she was 
not capable of joining in heartfelt ex- 
pressions of gratitude to him, and in 
exertions to promote his glory. This 
alienation would subject him to the 
charge of inconstancy, or a breach of 
faith. Upon this consideration, unless 
the separation was by mutual consent, 
he would not be at liberty to form an- 
other attachment. He should suffer 
for his indiscretion and precipitation, 
and remain in perpetual celibacy, 
rather than render his life unhappy (for 
he cannot expect happiness,) or dis- 
obey one of the commands of God, 
“« Be not unequally yoked together.” 
But it may be, he has deserted, 
against her will, the pious though una- 
dorned female, for the moral and ac- 
complished one. If this is the case, 
he most certainly ought to bear the 
reproach from the side where he is 
bound to fulfil his engagements by the 
laws of man and of justice only, and 
return to fulfil them where the laws of 
God, justice, and his own happiness, 
are combined. From a view of the 
perplexities which arise in conse- 
quence of a want of deliberation, it 
may be inferred, that a person cannot 
place too strong a guard at the door 
of his affections, or be too cautious in 
forming attachments either of mere 
friendship or of a more serious nature, 
How often ought he to “‘ pause, pon- 
der, sift,” and how frequently, and 
sincerely, should the Christian pray, 
‘“« Lead me not into temptation.” 


a 





Extract of an Original Lett:r, from an 
eminent Divine to Mr. Baxter, on 
some extraordinary Dreams. 


‘“« There is nothing I have been more 
attentive to, than my own sensations 
in dreams, though I dream incessantly. 
There are twoor three odd phenomena 
in my dreaming, which I shall beg 
leave to mention to you, and Jeave you 
to conclude how much they make for 
or against your hypothesis. 

“IT am frequently troubled with 
frightful dreams, more especially when 
I lie on my left side. When these be- 
= very troublesome, I have in my 
slee 
flecting how the case stands with me, 
and whether I be awake or asleep. 
This generally ends in a discovery of 
the truth of the case; and when I find 


gained a kind of habit of re-| 





On some Extraordinary Dreams. 
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it to be a dream, I then am easy, and 
my curiosity engages me to see how 
the fantastic scene will end, with the 
same kind of indifference that the 
spectator receives from a theatrical 
entertainment. But being all alone 
an actor in this farce, the reality of the 
representation is perpetually obtruding 
itself upon me ; so when the scene, as 
it often does, grows too troublesome 
to be borne, I can any time, by making 
a certain effort, which I can no way 
describe to you, awake myself. This, 
you will say, is extraordinary, but not 
more so than the next circumstance. 

“ It has been said by an ingenious 
writer, that, waking, we all live in 
one common world, but, on going to 
rest, each retires into a world of his 
own. But I do not know whether this 
or any other writer has observed any 
thing like what happens tome; name- 
ly, that this world of our own is as 
constant and regular, in many parti- 
culars, as the common waking one. 
To explain myself, I have amled for 
twenty years together in dreams, in 
one certain country, through one cer- 
tain road, and resided in one certain 
country house, quite different, as to 
the whole face of the country, and si- 
tuation of the place, from any thing 
I ever saw awake, having the scene 
quite unvaried. 

“ The third case will appear more 
surprising, perhaps, than either of 
the foregoing. You have taken notice 
of that new and strange consciousness 
we have in dreams; in which a ba- 
chelor, for instance, shall be conscious 
he has been married ten or twenty 
years, and shall recollect all the 
events of that period. A conscious- 
ness of this kind I have frequently 
experienced. I suppose it to be very 
common, yet you are the first I know 
of who has publicly taken notice of 
it. But what I am going to tell you is 
infinitely more surprising. I have felt 
as it were, in dreams, a double iden- 
tity. As thus, I have dreamed I 
was conversing with another, and at 
the same time was very inquisitive and 
desirous to know the subject of the 
conversation, which seemed to be 
carefully kept from me. 

“ Before I leave this subject of 
dreams, I cannot forbear mentioning 
a story told by Grotius. 

“« One quite ignorant of Greek, came 
to Salmasius’s father, and told hima 
Greek sentence, the sound of which, 
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on his awaking, he had written down 
in French characters, which under- 
standing nothing of, he brought to 
Salmasius the father, one of the par- 
liament of Paris. Understanding from 
him, that it signified the destruction 
of his house, the dreamer removed 
from it; and the next night it fell. 
This, as far as I can recollect, is the 
simple story. It is well attested, and 
stands quite free of a libertine objec- 
tion, that the vision was the effect of 
imagination ; for here the intelligence 
was conveyed in a language not un- 
derstood by the dreamer. 

“T will add another. When Newark 
was besieged by the Scotish army, in 
the grand rebellion, asilk-mercer, in 
that place, dreamed his house was 
knocked down by a bomb: he awaked, 
removed, and, in an hour after, a bomb 
did that execution. The wonder, you 
seé, isnot that arich tradesman, in 
a town beseiged, should dream of 
bombs, but that he should dream so 
opportunely. However, the man thus 
preserved, to commemorate this mer- 
cy, left an annual donation tothe poor, 
and a sermon to be preached on that 
day of the month for ever. This ser- 
mon I myself have preached occa- 
sionally.” 

a 


ON ETERNAL ELECTION, 


ETeRNAL election is held by Calvinists, 
and some Anti-Calvinists. The latter 
consider it as the effect of foreseen faith 
and holiness. The former consider it 
as the effect of sovereign grace, and as 
the cause of Christ’s death, and®con- 
sequently the cause of the faith and 
eternal salvation of the elect. Neither 
of these views is scriptural. Eternal 
election, is not only unscriptural but 
also absurd. There can be no election 
until the objects of election ezist. 
There may be an election according to 
an eternal purpose ; but this supposes 
the election not to take place until the 
existence of its objects. The election 
mentioned in scripture is of this kind. 
Again, election or choice necessarily 
implies two things, viz. qualification 
and limitation. Qualification does 
not arise from limitation, but vice vers. 
Calvinistic election supposes the limi- 
tation to precede the qualification ; 
but scriptural election vice versd. 
According to Calvinism, the redeemed 
are as much entitled to the appellation 


the Elect, before conversion as after 
it. As their election does not pre- 
suppose faith and holiness, it may be 
manifested, but it cannot be charac- 
terized by any of the marks of the re- 
generate. Elect sinners is, therefore, 
a phrase perfectly consistent with Cal- 
vinism, but totally irreconcilable with 
Scripture. 

1. The Elect are a prayi eople. 
** And shall not God te 4 hs bach 
elect, which ery day and night unto him, 
though he bear long with them,” Matt. 
xviii. 7. But the unregenerate do not 
pray day and night, therefore the un- 
regenerate are not The Elect. 

2. The Elect are believers. “ Paul,a 
servant of God, and an apostle of Je- 
sus Christ, according to the faith of 
God’s elect,” &c. Titusi.1. But the 
unregenerate are not believers, there- 
fore the unregenerate are not The Elect. 

3. The Elect are a justified people. 
“Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect? It is God that 
justifieth,” Rom. viii.33. But the un- 
regenerate are not justified, therefore 
the unregenerate are not The Eleet. 

4. The Elect are holy and beloved. 
‘* Put on therefore, as the elect of God, 
holy and beloved,” &c. Col. iii. 12. Bat 
the unregenerate are not holy and be- 
loved, therefore the unregenerate are 
not The Elect. 

5. The Elect are exhorted to establish 
or make firm their election. ‘“‘ Where- 
fore the rather, brethren, give diligence 
to make your calling and election sure,” 
(firm or certain,) for if ye do these 
things, ye shall never fall,” 2 Pet.i. 10. 
But eternal election cannot fail, there- 
fore the election which needs to be 
confirmed, is not eternal. 

6. The election spoken of in Scripture 
is represented as taking place in time. 
‘** Because God hath, from the begin- 
ning, chosen you to salvation, through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and belief 
of the truth,” 2 Thess. ii. 13. The 
means which God made use of in 
choosing them to salvation, were, the 
sanctifying influence of the Spirit, and 
belief of the truth. But these things 
happened in time; therefore their 
election was not eternal. 

It may be objected, that they were 
chosen from the beginning, that is, from 
all eternity. The meaning agreeably 
to the context, is, from the beginning of 
the gospel preached to them. See Phi- 
lip. iv. 15. also Luke i. 2. John viii. 





25, Acts xi. 15, 1 John ii. 7.and iii. 11.” 
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Again, ‘‘ To the strangers, elect ac- 
cerding to the foreknowledge (or 
pre-determination) of God the Fa- 
ther, through sanctification of the Spi- 
rit unto obedience, and sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus Christ,” 1 Pet. 
i. 1,2. The same reasoning is applica- 
ble here, as onthe preceding passage. 

But one may say, a passage in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians flatly contra- 
dicts all your reasonings. Is it pos- 
sible that any but aninfidel would say 
so? The Scriptures of truth cannot 
contradict themselves. Imperfect views 
of Scripture may be contradictory. 
Paul and James seem, at first sight, 
to contradict each other on the point 
of Justification; but every knowing 
Christian can reconcile them with ease. 
Let us, in this instance, endeavour to 
*. reconcile Paul with hisMaster, himself, 
* and his fellow apostle, Peter. 

The passage alluded to is in Eph. i. 4. 
“* According as he hath chosen us in 
him before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy and withoui 
blame before him in love.” Jn him, 


it may be said, means, in Christ, as 
our covenanted Head; consequently, 
the elect are chosen from all eternity. 
The phrase in Christ, does not always 


mean in him from all eternity, and there- 
fore may notin this place. ‘‘SaluteAn- 
dronicus and Juniys, my kinsmen and 
fellow prisoners, who are of note 
among the apostles, who also were in 
Christ before me.” It is needless to 
remark, that if Paul was in Christ 
from all eternity, Andronicus and Ju- 
nius could not be in before him. But 
the phrase, in the passage under con- 
sideration, has neither the one mean- 
ing nor the other. It means simply 
through or by Christ: see verses 6, 7. 
also 2 Corin. v. 19, 21. 

It may still be objected, that, being 
chosen through or, by Christ, before 
the foundation of the world, is syno- 
nymous with being chosen from all 
eternity. Ifthe phrase from or before 
the foundation of the world, always 
means eternity, then Christ died before 
he was born. “ The Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world,” Rev. 
xiii. 8. The phrase may mean, in the 
former, as in the latter passage, ac- 
cording to an eternal purpose. The li- 
teral import of the e seems to 
be, ‘“‘ According as he hath chosen us 
by him, agreeably to his own eternal 
purpose. That this isthe literal mean- 
ing, is evident from the scope of the 
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doctrinal part of the epistle, the con- 
text, and other parts of Scripture. 

The scope is, to shew that God has 
chosen a people to be holy to himself, 
instead of his ancient people, inclu- 
ding both believing Jews and Gentiles ; 
(chap. i. 10. and ii. 11, 22.) that they 
should be united into one by Jesus 
Christ ; (ch. i. 5. and ii. 4,7, 13, 18.) 
and that this new dispensation was the 
effect of an eternal purpose. (ch. i. 5, 
9—12. and ii. 9—11. The view given 
of the fourth verse agrees entirely with 
the scope. 

The context also confirms the same 
view. Paul, in the third verse, praises 
God for the blessings obtained by Je- 
sus Christ. If the first of these bless- 
ings, which is mentioned in the fourth 
verse, be election to eternal life, then 
it could not be by Christ, because, ac- 
cording to the Calvinistic view, elec- 
tion in the order of things preceded the 
appointment of Christ as the Redeem- 
er of God’s elect. Again: If election 
to eternal life be the blessing intended, 
then holiness would be the end of elec- 
tion, which is absurd. 

But the blessing of a separation from 
the world, into one body, and into a 
state of holiness, is a blessing flowing 
from the mediatorial work of Christ. 

The second blessing (ver. 5 and 6) 
is adoption into God’s family. See ch. ii. 
11—13. The third blessing (ver. 7.) is 
the forgiveness ofsins. The fourth bless- 
ing (ver. 11.) is a heavenly inheritance. 
The fourth blessing is what the Calvin- 
ists think they find in the fourth verse. 

The import of the fourth verse seems 
to be thus; ‘* According as he hath 
separated us believers to be a holy 
people, by virtue of Christ’s media- 
torial work, agreeably to the purpose 
which he purposed in himself from 
all eternity.” See 2Tim. 1. 9. Tit.i. 2,3. 

If we suppose the Calvinistic view 
of the passage to be the true one, viz. 
that certain individuals were pite 
upon from all eternity to be redeemed 
and finally saved by Jesus Christ, while 
others around them were left to eternal 
destruction ; then the passage is at va- 
riance with the scope and the context, 
with all the other passages in which 
the subject of election is introduced, 
and with the numerous passages which 
represent all men as interested in 
love of God, in the death of Christ, 
in the commands to repent and be- 
lieve, promises and threatenings, in- 
vitations and dehortations, &c. 





Let the man tremble who will still 
hold eternal election of certain indivi- 
duals to glory, in opposition to such 
evidence to the contrary. Z 
’ Aberdeen, ith October, 1820. 
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ANIMADVERSIONS ON ‘‘ REMARKS ON 
PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE.” 


Mr. EDITOR. 

Sixr,—Your correspondent Z. (col. 375) 
thinks that many passages of Scripture 
are perverted by pious well-meaning 
persons, and he has attempted to point 
out the sources from whence their ér- 
roneous views proceed. [ allow that 
Scripture may be perverted from its 
original meaning: still, however, I 
cannot agree with him in his explana- 
tion of those passages which he has 
adduced as being liable to misinter- 
pretation. 

Your correspondent supposes that 
the passage, “‘ No man can come unto 
me, exceptthe Father which hath sent 
me draw him,” is to be rendered thus: 
“ NoJew would come to be the Lord’s 
disciple, unless he were previously pre- 
pared by a knowledge of him as the 
promised Messiah ;” and headds, that 
“Such persons as became Christ’s 
disciples, were said to have been given 
by the Father to him.” It appears to 
me, that we have no authority for li- 
miting this assertion of our Lord: if 
it had reference merely to those who 
were to becoine his disciples, he would 
have made it more specific; he would 
have declared that no Jew could come 
to him, except his Father drew him. 
Besides, upon this principle of limit- 
ation, we might do away with all our 
Lord’s instructions: if this passage is 
confined to those only who were his 
followers, there would be no difficulty 
in proving that all his doctrines and 
precepts, yea, even his atonement and 
mediation, should be understood in 
the same limited sense. That this 
passage relates to something more 
than a temporal gift, is evident from 
the latter clause of the verse, and from 
the 39th and 40th verses of the same 
chapter. ‘And I will raise him up at 
the last day.—And thisis the Father's 
will which hath sent me, that of all 

ich he hath given me I should lose 
nothing, but should raise it up again 
at the last day. And this is the will 
of him that sent me, that every one 
which seeth the Son, and believeth on 
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him, may have everlasting life, and I 
will raise him up atthe last day.” Is 
it possible that our Lord would have 
made these remarks, if he had alluded 
only to the temporal gift of disciple- 
ship? or did he mean to convey the 
idea that eternal life was to be cons 
ferred in consequence of this gift, in- 
dependently of his own atonement and 
sovereign grace? 

Your correspondent, after having 

uoted the following passage, “ All 
that the Father giveth me shall come 
to me,” observes, ‘‘Giveth being in the 
present tense, does not favour the idea 
of an eternal gift: no stress is to be 


laid on the sha/l; the context must 
determine whether the word in the 
original must be translated shall ‘or 


will come ; the following clause, ‘ And 4 


him that cometh to me, I wiil in 
wise cast out,’ clearly detérmine 
that it should be translated will come, 
forif the will of the comer were not free, 
the latter clause of the verse would be 
entirely inappropriate”’ Here it is 
presumed that the latter clause of the 
verse is independent of the former; if 
howevet we examine the original, we 
shall find that the conjunction couples 
the clauses, rendering them inseépa- 
rable. The verse must be rendered 
thus, “ All that the Father giveth me, 
shall come to me ; and him that cometh, 
or the person coming to me, (who is 
thus given,) I will in nowise cast out.’ 
If we require any further evidence in 
support of the term shall, in its most 
positive sense, we néed only refer to 
the words already quoted, “ And this 
is the will of him that sent me, that of 
all which he hath given me, [ should 
lose nothing.” If every individual 
was to be left entirely to the guidance 
of his own will, I conceive this passage 
would have been unnecessary. Our 
Lord declared, that none of those who 
were given to him, should be lost: his 
honour and power are both engaged 
on behalf of his peoples to oe tn 
therefore that any who are really gi- 
ven to him, shali be lost, is to limit 
his powér, and reflect upon his honour. 
It may be argued, that Judas was 
given. That Judas was gifted with the 
office of the discipleship, I allow; but 
that he was not given in the sensé in 
which our Lord expressed himself in 
the 6th chapter ofJohn, is evident from 
the 64th and 65th verses of that chap- 
ter, where it is said, ‘‘ But there are 
some of you that believe not, For Je- 
3H 
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sus knew from the beginning who they 
were that believed not, and who should 
betray him. And he said, Therefore 
said I unto you, that no man can come 
unto me, except it were given unto him of 
my Father.” 

Your correspondent remarks, that 
the passage, “* As thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, that he should 
give eternal life to as many as thou 
hast given him,” refers only to the 
disciples. If so, why was the first 
clause of the verse introduced? the 
introduction of that clause clearly 
evinces the propriety of giving an un- 
limited interpretation to the remaining 

art of the verse: and certainly it fol- 
ows, that Christ died for none but his 
disciples, if this passage is to be un- 
derstood as relating only to those who 
his followers upon earth: for, by 
same inference, we might limit the 
‘passage, “ This is my body which is 
een for you; this do in remem- 
brance of me.” We have as much 
authority for doing so in the one case 
as we have in the other. 

But if we allow that these passages 
had reference to the disciples only, it 
cannot be denied, that by the agency 
of the Spirit of God, they were given 
to the Son; and that in consequence 
of this gift, pone of them should be 
lost, but that every one should indeed 
obtain everlasting life. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. B. 


NI 
OBSERVATIONS ON ‘‘ THE STAYED 
MAN.” 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—I observed in your May num- 
ber, col. 426, an article entitled, ‘‘ The 
Stayed Man,” which is there errone- 

ly attributed «to Mr. Edward 
Blount, who, in fact, as he quaintly 
says, “‘only played the midwives’ 
part, bringing into the world an- 
other’s offspring.” The real author 
was Dr. John Earle, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, a most pious, learned, and vi- 
gilant prelate. Microcosmographie, 
ora Piece of the World Discovered, in 
essays and characters (from whence 
the character of the “‘ Stayed Man” is 
extracted,) has passed through many 
editions, but has now become scarce. 
This work is generally esteemed, by 
literary antiquaries, to be the result of 
the author’s own observations and re- 





flections, during his long and much va- 
ried life, he having been tutor and 
chaplain to Charles II. when Prince 
of Wales, whom he accompanied dur- 
ing his exile. Atthe restoration he 
was appointed Dean of Westminster, 
afterwards promoted to the Bishopric 
of Worcester, and finally to that of 
Salisbury, where he died in 1665, uni- 
versally esteemed and regretted. He 
was a man of a very mild and gentle 
temper, which even the sufferings and 
persecutions he endured, during the 
tyrannical usurpation of Cromwell, 
failed to destroy. It was said of him, 
a short time after his decease, ‘‘ That 
since Mr. Richard Hooker, none has 
lived whom God had blessed with more 
innocent wisdom, more sanctified 
learning, or a more pious primitive 
temper, than he.” 

It is searcely possible that a work 
like the Imperial Magazine can ren- 
der more service to the literary world, 
than by occasionally publishing ex- 
tracts from meritorious works, which, 
like Bishop Earle’s, are not generally 
known, together with brief sketches 
of their authors. I therefore hope to 
see many such extracts in the Imperial 
Magazine. 

I have been informed that you num- 
ber among your readers, several who 
have resided at, or visited New Zea- 
land, or who are in possession of in- 
formation relating to that interesting 
country. If so, I hope they will seize 
this opportunity to lay their informa- 
tion before the public through the me- 
dium of your Magazine. So little, 
comparatively speaking, is known in 
England respecting these fertile and 
beautiful islands, that I am certain 
any remarks upon their climate, soil, 
animal and vegetable productions, hy- 
drography, minerals, Salona or in- 
habitants, will excite much interest, 
and greatly gratify many of your rea- 
ders, but none more so than, 

Your’s, &c. 

Lonpon : 

June 8, 1821. 
I 
An a to the Query 
Se 
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proposed by 
2”? on the ** Abolition of 
ish Ceremonies,” inserted in col. 
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Mr, Epiror. 
I cannot but admire the practice 
in your valuable Magazine, 
of proposing questions on various 
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subjects to be answered by any per- 
son who may read your work. e 
practice is, I think, calculated to pro- 
duce permanent usefulnesss, in li- 
citing from those*who, perhaps, ne- 
ver entertained the most remote idea 
of communicating their sentiments to 
the world, many useful observations, 
and in opening to them a path for lite- 
rary pursuits. 

Your correspondent, “ Scriptor,” 
inquires, ‘“‘ Upon what authority 
Jewish customs are abolished among 
us, since Christ and his disciples con- 
formed to many, such as the Passo- 
ver, &c.” 

The Jewish ceremonies were, doubt- 
less, most interesting and splendid. 
Their fascinations were so irresistible, 
that we find many of them obtained 
among some of the primitive profes- 
sors of Christianity, and they are still 
embraced by some churches profess- 
edly Christian. The attachment shewn 
to these customs by the church of 
Rome, is too manifest to need remark ; 
and it has, perhaps, more than any 
thing besides, contributed to effect its 
apostasy. 

It is not, however, my present in- 
tention to inquire, whether these cere- 
monies are calculated to assist or im- 
pede the influence of Christianity on 
the minds of its professors; but that 
they are disallowed by what are call- 
ed orthodox Christians, is a well- 
known fact; indeed, your. querist 
grounds his inquiry upon the circam- 
stance that these ceremonies are abo- 
lished amongst us. 

It is generally admitted that the 
Passover, like other ceremonies among 
the Jews, was typical of that great 
event, which, in the fulness of time, 
should take place—the redemption of 
mankind. It can, therefore, be easily 
supposed, that all the prefigurations 
of this great event should continue in 
full exercise, until the thing which 
they all represented should itself be 
fully accomplished. But when this 
redemption was effected by 12e atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ, it was to be ex- 
pected, that those observances which 
typified it, should at once cease ; in- 
deed, the end of their office would be 
fully accomplished when the event to 
which they pointed was brought to 
pass. It must, therefore, be obvious, 
admitting this view of the ceremonies, 
that the ‘‘authority upon which they 
are abolished among us,” is derived 





from the scriptural purport of the 
Mosaic sacrifices, and the oxpress 
spirit of scripture declarations on the 
point. 

The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has clearly shewn, that the 
sacrifices under the law should cease 
when the t atonement for sin was 
made. ‘‘ The law” of ceremonies “ hav- 
ing only the shadow of good things 
to come, and not the very image of 
the things, could not make the comers 
thereunto perfect ;” and when Christ 
came, he said, *‘ Sacrifices, and burnt- 
offerings, and offerings for sin, which 
are offered the law, thou wouldst 
not, neither hadst pleasure therein.” 
“Lo I come to do thy will, O God!” 
‘* He taketh away the first”’ (the Jew- 
ish ceremonies) “that he may esta- 
blish the second,” (the 
himself.) In the same tle, 
great atonement for sin is distinguish- 
ed from the sacrifices of the law, by 
its being once offered. ‘* After he had 
offered one sacrifice,” ‘‘ he for ever sat 
down at the right-hand of God,” 
“there being no more sacrifice for 
sin.” 

Jesus and his disciples did; indeed, 
observe many of those rites which 
Moses had commanded. He “came 
not to destroy the law, but to establish 
the law,” by performing all its requi- 
sitions, and he taught his disciples to 
do likewise, because the time was not 
then come for him to perfect that law 
by his sufferings. It was, therefore, 
quite consistent with the Saviour’s 
mission, for him to observe all those 
institutions; which were appointed as 
types of himself: but when the death 
of our blessed Redeemer occurred, 
the whole book of Jewish rites was 
closed; and when Jesus uttered, “‘ Jt 
is finished,” that dispensation was 
“‘ abolished” which, for ages, had, 
like John the Baptist, directed the 
Jewish nation to ‘the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sins of the 
world.” 

June 20, 1821. B. B. 


mele 
.—In Answer to this 


Reply toa 
stion, ‘* Which are the most va- 
luable, NATURAL or ACQUIRED abili- 
ties?” we have received the following 
observations from IVEN. 


—_—— 


As you have not been very explicit in 
specifying whether physical or mental 
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abilities are intended, I had in a fit 
of what you may, perhaps, call per- 
verseness, chosen to apply it.in the 
former sense; but as, upon coolercon- 
sideration, I think the frivolity of 
those remarks would expose me to 
your, just censure, 1 now beg to con- 
sider it as applying to mental abilities, 
and shall, therefore, not trouble you 
with my previous lucubrations. As I 
intend to be as brief as possible, it 
will not be necessary to enter into any 
description of the different powers of 
the mind, as they will be more readily 
conceived of than expressed, and as 
they do not form the principal subject 
of inquiry. 

The object of your question, I take 
then to be the comparative value of 
natural and acquired abilities; and I 
*, shall endeavour to make my remarks 

“apply equally to the individual pos- 

sessor, and to society at large. 

. Lam of opinion, then, that natural 

abilities are the most valuable in both 
eases, for the following reasons— 
Ist, Because natural abilities lie at 
the very foundation of all acquired ; and 
here I am almost inclined to affirm, 
that, strictly speaking, there are no 
such things as acquired abilities, inde- 


pendently of natural; but as I do not 
wish to get rid of the subject so unce- 
remoniously, I shall leave it with you 
1o specify a few instances of that de- 


scription. It appears to me, how- 
ever, that the case of an idiot is 
strictly in point here; he has no na- 
tural mental abilities ; and, I ask, can 
he acquire any? But in those cases 
apparently favourable to the acquire- 
ment of talents, may it not rather be 
considered as the eliciting, or im- 
provement, of talents already possess- 
ed, or the directing of them into a 
different channel, than the implanta- 
tion of a new principle by any efforts 
ef ourown! [ grant that most or all 
of our mental powers may be improv- 
ed by culture, of which the memory is 
a remarkable instance; but this is 
widely different from the attainment of 
any new and independent faculty: 
I know that many great men have re- 
ferred their success in the attainment 
of a knowledge of the arts and scien- 
ces, &c. to their persevering applica- 
tion ; but could they have persevered, if 
they had not possessed natural powers 
of mind; and if those powers had not 
been suited, and naturally formed ca- 
pable of such particular exercise’? 


2nd, Theyare derived from a higher 
source—they are the gifts of nature: 
and here it may,be proper to premise, 
that, as this.is not intended for a reli- 
gious essay, the term nature is not 
used in a religious sense; nor yet in 
strict accordance with heathen philo- 
sophy. We shall not then proceed to 
deify nature; but while we consider 
man as arational and intelligent crea- 
ture, we shall. trace the origin of all 
whis mental powers to the * First Great 
Cause and Grand Intelligence ;’’ and 
having taken this view of the subject, 
it will scarcely. be necessary to assert 
the superiority of this source, and 
that the gifts must consequently, in a 
measure, possess the perfection of 
their high origin. 

ard, They involve a greater degree of 
responsibility.—As man is an account- 
able being, having reccived from the 
highest possible source numerous 
mental powers and faculties ; he ne- 
cessarily becomes responsible for the 
exercise and improvement of those 
talents, and hence their value is en- 
hanced above any other powers he 
may possess, supposing him to be able 
to originate in his own mind any ca- 
sual or permanent capacities, 

4th, They are better calculated to in- 
sure success.—Though it is not in- 
tended, that persevering application 
will not surmount many difficulties, 
and ultimately enable a person of but 
scanty intellectual powers to arrive at 
a good degree of knowledge, and per- 
haps to some degree of literary emi- 
nence; yet it must be allowed, that 
where great natural genius is enjoyed, 
and where, likewise, perseverance and 
due application (as the question ad- 
mits an equal degree of industry in 
both parties) are in exercise, enlarged 
success and unfading glory will be 
the result of the right improvement of 
natural abilities. 


RAI 
A PARODY. 


Tue following lines by Dryden, con- 
tain, perhaps, one of the finest com- 
pliments paid to Milton, that this as- 
tonishing poet ever received ; a com- 
pliment which even the genius of 
Dryden could never surpass. 4 

« Three oan in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and and, did adorn ; 

The first in loftiness of thought surpast, 





The next in majesty, in both the LasT: 
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ore 





were 


The force of nature could no farther go, 
To makea THIRD, she join’d the other two!” 


These lines have given rise to the 
Parody which is subjoined. It was 
occasioned by the meeting of an an- 
thor, very shabbily dressed in an old 
velvet waistcoat, on which he had 
sewed embroidery of a later date. 
Three waistcoats in three distant ages born, 
The bard with faded lustre did adorn. 

The first in velvet’s figured pride surpast ; 
The Next in *broidery ; in both the last ; 
His purse and fancy could no farther go, 
To make a third, he join’d the former two. 


ar RE 
To Ascertain the Purity of Flour, 


THE purity of flour may be partly as- 
certained, by grasping a handful, and 
squeezing itfor half a minute, when, 
if laid even roughly on a table, it will 
preserve its form: if adulterated, it will 
soon fall down ; especially if the adul- 
teration, instead of whiting, beground 
stones, bones, or plaster of Paris. 

2. Dip the fore-finger and thumb 
into a little sweet oil, and take up a 
smali quantity of flour between them; 
if pure, it may be rubbed for any 
length of time, and it will not become 
adhesive; but ifit be mixed with whi- 
ting, it soon becomes putty: if pure, 
italso becomes dark-coloured, but if 
impure, it is very little altered by the 
oil. 

3. Lemon-juice, or vinegar, will also 
detect the presence of whiting, by the 
agitation produced in the flour; pure 
flour produces no particular effect with 
these fluids. 


rE 


Review.—Memoirs of the Mexican 
Revolution, §c. 
( Concluded from col. 759. ) 


Two attempts were afterwards made 
by the besiegers to carry the fort by 
storm ; but the resistance of the brave 
defenders, reduced as they were 
through famine and desertion, com- 
pelled them to retreat with loss. By 
the last shot which the besiegers fired, 
Colonel Young was deprived of life. 
On his death the command of the fort 
devolved on Lieut. Col. Bradburn, who, 
on discovering that the enemy mani- 
fested no inclination to raise the siege, 
and finding their own provisions and 
ammunition quite exhausted, deter- 
mined forthwith to evacuate the place. 


+ 





| while others, overwheimed with gri 





On examining the military chest, it 
was found to contain about 18,000 dol- 
lars. What thus remained of the spe- 
cie, together with some sparearms and 
ariillery, was buried in the fort. 


“ Every thing being in readiness, the garrison 
prepa'ed to evacuate the fort. A distressing 
scene then took place. The necessity of aban- 
doning the unfortanate wounded, whom, from 
the nature of the barranca over which it was 
necessary to pass, it was impossible te ca: 
out, was imperious. The hospital was fill 
with these victims, the majority of whom were 
the officers and men who had a nied 
Mina from Soto la Marina: they were incapable 
of bodily exertion; the limbs of most of them 
pa J broken. Parting with such men, who had 
fought so bravely, and who were so devoted 
to the cause they bad espoused, filled every 
breast with unutterable agony. Some antici- 
pated the fate that awaited them, and entreated 
their friends to terminate their existence; some 
indulged hopes of mercy from the Spaniards; 

i and de- 
spair, covered their faces, and were unable to 
bid what they considered a final 

“ At eleveno’clock at night, Colon bura 
proceeded with the division to ted 
spot, whence the sally was to be - The 
route chosen was through the barranca before 
described, the only direction by which there 
was any chanee of escape. On arriving at the 
rendezvous, Coionel Bradburn was su te 
find that Don Pedro, who had reached there 
first, bad impradently itted the women and 
children to precede the march. They socn got 
into confusion, and by their screams alarmed 
the enemy, and thus apprised them of what was 
in agitation. From the difficulties which the 
barranca presented, it was impracticable for 
the troops to remain formed in their march; 
and bence, in the darkness of the night, they 
soon dispersed, every one explorivg his 
and endeavouring to take care of himself, 

“In the bottom of the barranca, the picquets 
and sentries of the enemy were $ 
with whom a continual skirmishing prevailed, 
Many of the fugitives dro down from 
weakriess ; others were shot 
of the enemy The screams of the women, the 
reports of the enemy’s musquets, the cries of 
those who fell, the groans of the wounded, and 
the intense darkness which around, 
gave to the scene indescribable horror. Some 
few, particularly of the females, were so dis- 
mayed, that they returned to the fort; preferring 
the chance of a pardon to the risk of that de- 
struction which then seemed inevitable. The 
greater part, however, by the dawn, had gained 
the opposite summit of the barranca. Here, 
many of them flattered themselves the danger 
was over; but the foreigners, being ignorant 
of the topography of the place, were uncertain 
which way to direct their course, fearing that 
every step might place them in the power of 
the enemy. They marched off as - 
rec them, » pane <8 pny scheme, Sey 
Soon after day-light, they were beset by parties 
of the enemy’s cavalry, who had heen ordered 
along the summit of the barravca, as soon as 
it was known that the garrison had evacuated 
the fort, Another scene of horror :—the 
enemy’s caval rushed in among flying 
and kneeling individuals. No quarter wat \. 
Cut to pieces by the sword, or transfi with 
lances, the greater part of the fugitives were 
destroyed. The few whoescaped, among whom 
was Don Pedro Moreno, owed their yang nod 
tion to the dense and sy state of the etmo- 
sphere. The clothes and money found on the 
victims, were looked upon as prizes by the 


cavalry soldiers, who for that reason ern 
killing to making prisoners of them; for if they 
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had spared their lives, and conducted them as 

risoners to head-quarters, the booty would not 
Save been so great, asin that case they might 
have lost the clothes. 

“ The next morning, the enemy entered the 
deserted fort in triumph. Then ensued a tra- 
gray: by order of the infuriated Linan, which 

t is vain to uttempt to depict in colours suf- 
ficiently strong. 

“* The hospital, as we have before observed, 
was filled with wounded, a large majority of 
whom were ats pe principally Americans. 
Those who could hobble to the square, a few 
paces distant, were made to do so, while others, 
whose fractured limbs would not permit them 
to move, were inhumanly dragged along the 
ground to the fatal spot. There stood the fero- 
cious Linan, feasting on the spectacle; - 
less of their miserable situation, of their former 
gallant conduct, of the clemency and respect 
which they had shewn to list prisoners— 
urmindful of all these considerations, he or- 
dered them to be stripped of all their clothes, 
and shot down, one by one. 

«+ Linan occupied three days in compelling the 
other rs that were found in fort, to 
a h the works; which being effected, he 
ordered them to be brought to the square, and 
there One of the pri » i liately 
before shot, discovered the place where 
the and other articles were buried ; but 
even this information did not save his life. 





“ Thus terminated the siege of Sombrero; out 
of the two hundred and sixty-nine men who 
had entered the fort with Mina, only fifty 
escaped.” 


From the extracts thus given, the 
reader will be able to contemplate the 
horrors of war, reflect on the cruelty 
of the Spaniards, on the bravery of 
Mina and his followers, on the author’s 
talents as a writer, and on his fidelity 
as a narrator of the facts which he de- 
scribes. 

We have already hinted, that the 
delineation given in these volumes are 
not without some tincture of colouring 
unfavourable to the Spaniards, whose 
character is almost every where placed 
in an unpleasant light. The facts 
themselves are, however, of such a 
nature, that they cannot with justice 
be questioned, when viewed in the 
abstract ; although it must be allowed, 
that a writer, under an impression of 
opposite feelings, would have found 
occasion to give prominence to ano- 
ther class of objects. 

To men in different walks of life, 
whose minds have been trained to va- 
ried modes of reflection, questions of 
a very opposite nature will readily oc- 
cur. e warrior and the moral phi- 
losopher seem to belong to distinct 
species of beings. The latter will 
readily inquire, what were the motives 
which induced Mina to enter South 
America, to commit depredations on 
the Spanish territories? This is a ques- 
tion which we must confess it is more 
pen A to propose, than satisfactorily to 





The warrior, indeed, perceives no 
difficulty connected with it. He finds 
justice securely entrenched under the 
cover of his arms, and prowess with 
him is the criterion of right. Ani- 
mated by the example of kings and 
heroes, whose exploits have been re- 
corded in the pages of fame, he only 
aims at wealth and military glory; he 
marches on in his career of conquest 
over heaps of slain, and smiles at the 
blood which either flows around him, 
or smokes upon his sabre. 

The Spaniards, in the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru, acted upon that 
principle which Mina followed. The 
only difference lay in the result of 
their exertions ;—the former were re- 
warded with wealth and victory, and 
the latter was recompensed with po- 
verty and death. 


Among all the 
« mighty troublers of the earth, 
Who swam to sov’reign rule through seas of 
blood,” 


from Nimrod to Napoleon, there is 
scarcely an invader to be found, to 
whom the charge of injustice will not 
apply. The history of nations is too 
frequently, like the laws of Draco, 
written in blood ; and he who can jus- 
tify the depredations of these military 
marauders, may become apologists 
for Mina. 

But whatever may be said respeet- 
ing the principles by which Mina was 
actuated, nothing can be inferred from 
hence, either to the advantage or dis- 
advantage of the volumes which re- 
cord transactions of which he is the 
hero. The narrative abounds with a 
variety of incidents; among which 
none are more interesting, than those 
that accompany the capture and death 
of this daring adventurer. 

Independently of these, the descrip- 
tions given of the country, its govern- 
ment, its population, wealth, internal 
resources, together with the manners 
of the inhabitants, interest the feel- 
ings, which are alternately soothed 
and harassed ; while mingled emotions. 
of pity, sympathy, contempt, and in- 

i ion, occasionally occupy 
mind. No person, we think, can peruse 
these volumes with attention, without 
acknowledging them to be instructive, 
important, and interesting. Weshal 
be pleased to learn, that the author has 
beeh amply remunerated for his past 
sufferings, and his present labour. 
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Review.—The meorporated Society for 


the management and distribution of 


the Literary Fund. 8vo. 66, Nichols & 

Son, Parliament Street, London, 

1821. 

Tue pamphlet before us is of sucha 
complexion, that its principal claim 
to the notice of a reviewer, arises from 
its connection with the subject of which 
it details the history. It presents to 
us an account of the origin, progress, 
and incorporation of a society, esta- 
blished for the purpose of affording 
relief to literary characters reduced 
to a state of distress. 

The author informs us, that this be- 
nevolent institution originated with the 
late Mr. David Williams, who, so early 
as the year 1773, communicated his 
ideas on the subject to a literary club, 
of which he was then a member, but 
not finding that cordial co-operation 
and support which he had anticipated, 
his plans lay dormant until 1788, when 
they were revived by the death of the 
learned and amiable Floyer Sydenha 
who being arrested for a small debf, 
contracted under the necessity of sub- 
sisting, expired beneath the pressure 
of his calamity. On this afflicting oc- 
casion, a small subscription was raised 
among fhe literary friends of Mr. 
Williams, and an appeal was made to 
the public by his pen. 

These efforts proved so far success- 
ful, that in 1790, the society was 
formed, its constitution fixed, its offi- 
cers appointed, and its first annual 
festival auspiciously celebrated. At 
the fourth anniversary, the late Captain 
Thomas Morris recited a poem which 
he had composed for the purpose, and 
his example being followed by some 
gentlemen of superior talents, tic 
recitation became the distinguishing 
accompaniment of the society’s an- 
nual celebration. 

In 1797, a permanent fund was es- 
tablished through some very liberal 
donations, which gave to the Society 
a considerable capital. To this the 
late Mr. Samuel Salte added by be- 
quest a legacy of £100. ; 

In 1803, the accession of the Earl 
of Chichester to the society, consti- 
tuted a kind of epoch in its history, 
since, by the liberal exertions of this 
enlightened nobleman, it was elevated 
to the attention of the Prince of 
Wales, our present sovereign, with 
whose immediate patronage it was 
honoured, and by whose royal munifi- 


cence it has since been permanently 
established. 

The society standing on this ex- 
alted ground, soon attracted the no- 
tice of the late Mr. Thomas Newton, 
a member of the family of our im- 
mortal philosopher, by whom it was 
assisted on its progress with a bequest 
of his entire possessions. 

Having attained this state of im- 
portance, a royal charter of incorpo- 
ration was deemed necessary, and 
for this an egetontion was imme- 
diately made. Several obstacles, how- 
ever, so far obstructed the progress of 
the applicants, that some years elap- 
sed before the object could be attained. 
But through the influence and perse- 
verance of the Earl of Chichester and 
Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, every oppo- 
sition was at le surmo » and 
on the 18th of May, 1818, deed 
which established the incorporation 
was ratified with the privy seal. 

Such is the history which this pam- 
phlet details, in a pleasing and per- 
spicuous manner. To the various li- 
terary characters who have been re- 
lieved by the institution, the author 
adverts with an equal degree of pa- 
thos, feeling, and delicacy. The char- 
ter of the society, and the rules of the 
institution, are also placed before the 
reader, and these are followed by a 
long list of subscribers; among whom 
many of the most exalted personages 
in the nation appear. 

The pamphlet before us is well 
written, and fairly printed ; but we have 
introduced it to the notice of our 
readers, principally from a wish to 
promote the welfare of an institution, 
which we cannot but think deserving 
of that support which it has already 
obtained, and highly worthy of the 
strongest recommendation. 


ll 
Review.—Memoirs of the Rev. John 
Taylor, late Pastor of the General 
Baptist Church at Queenshead, near 
Halifax, Yorkshire ; chiefly compiled 
from a MS. written by himself. By 


Adam Taylor. 8vo. pp. 144. London, 

Baynes § Son, Paternoster Row, and 

Mann, Commercial Road. 1821. 
WHEN men, who have been long dis- 
tinguished for talents, piety, and use- 
fulness, are taken from the active 
scenes of life, to the repositories of 
death, and from the fluctuations of 





time to the immutabilities of eternity, 
| they present us with an awful crisis in 
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the progress of ‘existence, by directing 
us to pause on the margins of divided 


worlds. 

- The narrative which this book re- 
cords, is chiefly taken from Mr. ‘Tay- 
lor’s own diary, in which he has given 
a faithful and unvarnished account of 
God’s dealings with his soul in early 
life ;— of his spiritual trials and strug- 


gles ;—of his hopes and fears ;—of his | 


doubts and perplexities ;—and of his 
happy deliverance from the numerous 
snares to which he was exposed. In 
every paragraph, the irradiations of 
truth shine with peculiar lustre, and 
the whole of his spiritual warfare tends 
to exalt the abundant grace of God. 
In pursning his journey through this 
vale of tears, his domestic troubles 
were neither few nor small; but it is 
pleasing to observe the Sun of righ- 
teousness beaming from behind the 
darkest cloud which seemed to ob- 
scure his passage. In all his narrative, 
the records of his life are accompanied 
with much self-abasement, and with 
an exaltation of that gra¢é which 
brings salvation into the soul. 
* Raised from the coal mines, in which 
several of his family had earned a 
scanty livelihood, to the pulpit of 
Queenshead, he still appears to have 
retained his primitive simplicity of 
manners, aiming to bring souls to 
Jesus Christ, the promotion of whose 
glory seems to have been his principal 
object. In this, his efforts were hap- 
pily’ crowned’ with success; for al- 
though the infant church in that place, 
which he was made instrumental in 
raising up, was afterwards subjected 
to many painful vicissitudes, his 
strength was according to his day, and 
lie lived to see the great Head of the 
church triumiph over all his enemies. 
Of his unremitting diligence, we give 
the following specimen in his own 
words. ° 

“In about a year and a half, I read more 
than three thousand octavo es; among 
which were all the volames of Neal’s History 
of the Paritans. I wrote, I think, nearly a 
quire of paper ; besides all that I had to do of 
reading and writing, connected with my work 
aba minister. In doing this, I lived one sum- 
mer entirely in the chapel; and was knocked 
out of it when I was wanted inthe house. In 
the winter season, I sat down at the time of 
candle-lighting, placed my candle behind m 
shoulder on the top of my chair, and wit 
scarcely any intermission, even when the even- 
ings were five or six hours long, I kept on 
reading till bed-time. This intense reading 
and study I continued for nearly two years, 
till both the doctors and others said it was not 
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possible for me to continue it cong and pre- 
serve iny reason and my sight. The former I 
soon felt much affected, and subsequent events 

uickly proved how mach the latter had suf- 
fered. Phese hints ‘may perhaps be a warning 
to those who may be strongly terapted, as I 
was, to efdeavonr to obtain a little knowledge, 
when all the powers are too mach worn down 
to bear it.” pp. 60. 


Shortly after this, Mr. T. lost the 
use of his right eye, the sight of which 
he never again recovered. 

He, however, persevered in his la- 
bours unti! December 6th, 1818, when 
he delivered his last discourse. He 
continued to languish until Friday the 
25th, when he rested from his toils, 
aad entered on his reward. His fa- 
neral was attended with the highest 
testimonies of respect. Ten ministers 
of different denominations honoured 
his interment with their presence ; and 
the concourse of people was estimated 
at between two and three thousand. 
He was beloved in life, and honoured 
in death, by all who had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance. 

It is a tribute of justice due to his 
memory to say, that after living forty- 
five years among the same people, and 
occupying a station, that exposed him 
to popular observation, he maintained 
a good report to the close of life. 
Even calumny herself seemed unwil- 
ling to tarnish his name. 

The last section in this biographical 
sketch, contains his own account of 
his behaviour towards his children, 
and to his neighbours,—his views and 
designs in beginning and continuing in 
the work of the ministry,—his manner 
of preathing,—his visiting and going 
among his friénds,—his exercisés of 
devotion,—the ways of Divine Provi- 
dence towards himself and family,— 
and finally, with considerations which 
supported him through all his labours. 
All these furnish many important les- 
sons, which the most accomplished 
ministers might advantageously learn; 
and they set forth an’ example which 
piety in every form will not disdain to 
follow. 

Of the part which Mr. Adam Taylor, 
the biographer, has performed in this 
work, but little remains to be said. 
The greater portion of the materials 
he found prepared and arranged to his 
hand. His selections appear to have 
been made with much judgment, and 
the fidelity which he has shewn in de- 
lineating the character of his friend, 
cannot but secure for him the appro- 
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bation of all candid and judicious 
readers. It seems to present to usa 
faithfal mirror of the deceased. Were 
biographers always to act thus, friend- 
ship might lament the dead, without 
compelling justice to sigh—that truth 
had been interred in the same se- 
pulchre. 
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Review.—Remarks on the Rev. Tho- 
mas T'ysan’s attack on Protestantism 
and Bible Societies; in Letters to a 
Friend. By Jacob Stanley. 8vo. pp. 
83, London. Blanshard, 1821. 


We are well aware that there was a 
time when infidelity and ignorance 
made a formidable stand against the 
circulation of the word of God; but 
from the long silence which these op- 
posers have studiously observed, we 
flattered ourselves that the warfare of 
Bible Societies was past, and that op- 
position had been overwhelmed by ‘‘a 
flood of day.” The pamphlet before 
us, however, and the attack on Pro- 
testantism and on Bible Societies, to 
which it alludes, have taught us a dif- 
ferent lesson. We find ourselves by 
these carried back into the dark ages 
from which our protestant ancestors 
happily emerged; where we are sur- 
rounded with the gloom of superstition, 
sheltered by the dogmas of authority, 
and secured by the intrenchments of 
infallibility. 

In the late attempts which have been 
made to effect what has delusively been 
denominated Catholic emancipation, we 
were taught by its advocates, that the 
absurdities and anathemas, which had 
disgraced former centuries, had pe- 
rished with the periods which gave 
them birth. We were informed, that 
the light which distinguished the nine- 
teenth century, had irradiated the Ca- 
tholic mind; ‘that the dangerous tenets 
with which they were charged, existed 


only in the terrified imaginations of | P’4Y 


their opponents ; and that Catholics 
and Protestants might now enjoy the 
common privileges of their birthright. 
To these tales we were disposed to 
lend an attentive ear; but we have 
nm warned from many quarters to 
re of delusion; and the subject 
now before us, confirms the suspicions 
which we were recommended to en- 
tertain. 

“Roman Catholicism,” (Mr. Stanley tells 
Us,) “is the same now, as in the time of the 
Council of Constance, which solemnly enact- 
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ed the infamous decree, that faith is not to be 
heretics, a decree which modern 


with 
Canis affect to be ashamed, and which they 
say ' reject. 
oral be Gath 
talk of rejecti 


Bat for individual Catholics 


has the er of repealing its own acts ; 60 
the | wet eg none but @ council can the 
decrees of a council : and that power 

never exercise, but at the expense of 
infallibility.” (Preface. ) 

In these sentiments of the author, 
we mostreadily concur. Butwe must 
not forget, that the advocates for the 
Catholic system will not allow the con- 
clasion which terminates the para- 
graph. They tell us, that the decisions 
of councils are governed by the occa- 
sions which called them f ; but that 
as circumstances change, the modes 
of decision vary, without losing their 
character of infallibility. 

Mr. Stanley’s Letters are four in 
number, and they appear to be writ- 
ten in a strain of argumentative hu- 
mour, which cannot fail te amuse even 
those whom they are best calculated 
to instruct. To an author who pos- 
sesses a fertile imagination, the mum- 
meries of popery furnish ample ma- 
terials on which to display the corrus- 
cations of wit ; and these Mr. Stanley 
exhibits to some advan 

But independently of these occa- 
sional sallies, his reasonings are clear 
and masculine, and he shews himself 
to be something more than a novicein 
the polemic art. On the passages of 
scripture which Mr. Tysan, his Catho- 
lic antagonist, quotes, Mr. S. animad- 
verts with considerable ability, and 
we conceive with good effect. 

From some popish authors of acknow- 
ledged celebrity, Mr. Stanley has quo- 
ted passages which we can scarcely 
read without feeling indignant at the 
impiety and insolence which they dis- 

jay. From the renowned Bellarmine 
he selects the following. ‘‘ If the pope 
should err, in commanding vices, and 
forbidding virtues, the church were 
bound to believe vices to be good, and 
virtues to be evil.” ‘‘ A Christianought 
to receive the church’s doctrine with- 
outexamination. All Christians, and 
ministers, and bishops, are to be sub- 
ject to the pope.” When infallibility 
arrogates to itself such authority as 
this, that man must have abandoned 
his reason, who does not doubt its 
pretensions. 
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We have notime to follow Mr. Stan- 
Jey threugh his examination of the 
various topics which fal! under his 
notice. e can only say, that he has 
handled them with considerable talent 
and address;and we.are much incli- 
-ned to think, that the Rev. Mr. Tysan, 
when he commenced his attack upon 
protestantism and bible societies, had 
no anticipation that his own authority 
and infallibility would be so formid- 
ably called in question. We recom- 
smend this pamp let to the perusal of 
every Catholic in England and Ire- 
land, and to as many Protestants as 
feel an interest in the circulation of 
‘the Scriptures, and that form of Chris- 
tianity which their ancestors shed their 
blood to secure. 
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Review.—Poems by Joseph Jones, 
M.A. pp. 180. London, Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown; F. C. 
§ J. Rivington ; J. Hatchard §& Son; 
Whitaker & Brown, Wigan, 1821. 


THE subjects of these poems are five 
‘in number ; namely, Authorship, The 
Church, Greatness, Zeal, The Satir- 
ist, and Content. These subjects are 
ed by a preface, containing fif- 
en pages, in which the author deve- 
lops the principles which he intends to 
unfold in the subsequent poems. This 
preface is weil written. It contains 
Many judicious observations on the 
. various topics which are introduced to 
public notice by the most celebrated 
writers of the present day, in which 
the best interests of mankind are either 
overlooked, or only introduced in a 
vague and incidental manner, as 
though they were too trifling and an- 
important to occupy their thoughts, or 
‘employ theirpens. For this open and 
candid avowal of his sentiments, the 
author is entitled to the approbation 
of all those whose favour he would 
consider worthy of his acceptance. 
His reflections indeed extend in 
their consequences beyond the charac- 
ters to whom he has restricted their 
application. The manner in which 
those authors have written, whose con- 
duct falls under his censure, contains 
@ severe satire on the age in which 
we live. They P prin eir career, 
because they find it congenial with the 
vitiated taste which prevails. They 
have watched the march of intellect, 
and have availed themselves of the 





frivolity which they have discovered, 
Authors who will flatter their readers 
in their weaknesses, will always com- 
mand a multitude of admirers, the 
numbers of which will be in proportion 
to the dexterity with which they can 
conceal their designs. To extol wis- 
dom is the most effectual method that 
can be taken to disarm suspicion of its 
vigilance, and to levy an impost upon 
the pockets of imbecility. 

In the poems before us, there is a 
considerable fund of masculine sense 
and elevated sentiment. The author’s 
lines in many places contain much 
pointed harmony. The weapon of 
satire wears a keen edge, and ocea- 
sionally inflicts wounds in unexpected 
quarters ; so that while we smile at the 
blow which some vice or characteris- 
tic foible receives, of which we are 
conscious we are not guilty, the sabre 
takes an unexpected turn, and, falling 
upon ourselves, compels us to suspend 
our merriment, and even to leave the 
huzza unfinished. 


Authorship, the first subject, is car- 
ried on in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween a Friend and a Poet. Of these, 
tae former reprehends, and the latter 
vindicates, and in both instances the 
characters are well sustained. We 
subjoin the following as a specimen. 


« F. Way scribble, and complain of scribbling 
times? 
Why rhymes condemn, and yet compose in 
rhymes? 
What inconsistency ! 
Or lock your papers in your escratoir. 


But blame no more ; 


« P. Pause, gentle friend : not writing I de- 
spise, 
Provided writing aims to make us wise. 
Let authors only always keep in sight 
The weal of man, as well as his delight ; 
Shew wisdom, labour, gravity, and thought; 
And they shall have my plaudit, as they ought. 


«< F. What is an author? An unlacky wight, 
For ever wrong, and yet for ever right; 
Now brisk and lively as the rising lark ; 
Now dull as beetle, buzzing in the dark ; 
Silent and fretful, talkative and vain ; 
A mental despot no one can explain. 
Expecting all must to his sceptre bend, 
He only loves the giddy who commend : 
Dictates, asserts, impatient of debate, -  . 
And loads opponents with his deadliest hate. 
An oracle, incorrigible elf, ' 
For realms and ages he accounts himself. 
A dozen thoughts, the sum may be too great, 
Lodge in the sombrous chambers of his pate ; 
These with a mighty impotence of mind, 
Are turned and tortur’d, varied and combin’d, 
And forth proceeds a volume, bright and bold, 
Where much is uttered, and yet nothing told. 
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Monopolist of wisdom, skill, and taste, 

He carves a quill, and writes away in haste ; 

Sheet after sheet, (what cannot garrets yield 

So wise and warm as his?) are quickly fill’d 

With repetitions of that obvious lore 

Which common sense taught all the world 
before. 

In pompous phrase he dresses all the trash, 

And om knowledge, though he drains our 
cash. 





« P. Far too satirical ; far too severe ; 
All candour leaves you while you smile and 


sneer. 

Of those whom quills, and reams, and types 
delight, 

I grant pe erty | few can write ; 

And all they give in low or lofty phrase, 

Brilliant or dull, for all things suit our days, 

Is that familiar, idle, empty trash, 

That well deserves the critic’s smartest lash. 

Bat yet if some are such as we describe, 

Why for a part condemn the writing tribe ? 

Some are the awful teachers of mankind, 

Lofty in science, and in taste refined ; 

And these, the friends of wisdom’s glorious 
cause, 

Deserve, and must obtain, our warm applause. 


«« F, But these are few, and scattered o’er 

the land 

By Him who formed us, with a frugal hand : 

Such I extol, resplendent stars who shine 

In human ranks with lustre all divine. 

All men may scribble, but how few can think ! 

The more they aim to rise, the more they sink, 

The lofty steep, write they in prose or rhyme, 

Of song or science, never doom’d to climb, 

Yet whipp’d to fury by an idle dream, 

They think they feel gay fancy’s brightest 
beam, 

And make, blind victims of a fitful zlow, 

Of all their weakness a pedantic shew. 


“ P. Enough: but I maintain my thesis 

clear ; 

He who is sound in mind, in heart sincere, 

Though not a star that claims the first degree, 

Yet somewhat certainly surpassing me, 

May Semele use his quill, spread the 
ight 

of purest trath in circumambient night; 

From baneful thraldom liberate the mind, 

And prove the benefactor of mankind. 

For feebie drivellers ’tis vain to plead, 

Who only write what drivellers can read : 

But sense and goodness may our praise obtain, 

Though genius shouid not animate the strain.” 

p- 1--4. 


The Cuurcu runs through about 
twenty-five pages. Its design and 
vast utility the author places in a fa- 
vourable light; connecting public 
worship with morality and religion, 
and carrying our views into a disem- 
bodied state. From this article, we 
have not room for any quotations. 

On the subject of, REATNESS, the 
opinions of various characters are in- 
troduced, and found to be destitute 
of all genuine claims to the dignified 





title. This he finally places in moral 


worth, which he thus expresses and‘ 
illustrates, 


«Where leads the verse? To this, and no- 
thing more ; 
Greatness in moral elements explore; 


Or search is needless: earth can ovly give 
The greatness that may please, but must de- 


ceive ; 

What dazzles, and delights us, and so forth, 

A wretched substitate for moral worth. 

But take an illustration, it is plain, 

Not ill adapted to an humble strain, 

Such as may faithfully convey to each 

The honest lesson that we aii to teach. 

What — your watch its value? Not the 

gold 5 

No gay exterior that the eyes behold ; 

No glittering seals depending by a chain, 

Shewing the wearer not a little vain. 

The of real value, where n? 

Meet not the eye, but are conceal’d within: 

Spring, wheel, and pins, why mention more ? 
all these 

May work in basest metal if you please, 

And freely move in it with all their force, 

Maintaining an exact and proper course, 

And, ona face of pure, transparent glass, 

Tell how the hours revolve and moments pass ; 

As well as if they mov’d in richeSt ore, 

The brightest timepiece fopling ever wore. 

Reject the obvious moral, if you can: 

You cannot : then with wisdom judge of man. 

Whate’er the ni or mean or fair, 

The man within de s our nicest care ; 

The immortal soul, that fine, ethereal power, 

Whence, spring the various movements of the 
hour.” p. 71,72. 


On the subject of Reticious Zea, 
the author thus expresses his views. 


‘* Enough : the energy of zeal is shown : 
Granted ; and man withont it is a drone. 

O lives there one who dwells on sacred things, 

And feels no ardour touch the vital —~ vd 

Of joyful nature? Is there one who 

Or on mankind, or on the sacred books, 

Contemplating the awful and the great, 

Our present being, and our final fate, 

With utter apathy ; who stands before 

The flock that looks to him for sacred lore, 

With oat unmoy’d; who deals his scanty 

0. 

Of frigid wisdom with a listless soul ? 

Rather than such a one, if such there be, 

Blame not a Muse that ventures to be free ; 

Rather than such a one, I must admire _ 

One woo wey warm me, though with wildest 

If rightly we the moral scene behold, 

Tis little less than impious to be cold ; 

To utter words from frozen lips and slow, 

That wake no fears; inspire no living glow. 

From frozen statues, © my soul, retire ; 

And far from bursts of all ungoverned fire.” 
P- 

The two remaining subjects are THE 
Satirist and Content. Each of these 
has its uliar excellence, without 
being able to boast of exclusive per- 
fection. But we have no room either 
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to amplify beauties, or to descant upon 
defects 


Taken as a whole, this volume is at 
once entertaining and instructive. The 
diction is strong and dignified, and 
the versification smooth and easy; 
but what is a far superior recommend- 
ation, the author’s muse confines her 

t within the limits assigned by the 
voice of inspiration, to morality and 
religion. 

a oe 


QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1. On the Cramp. 


A Bather will be obliged to any of 
your numerous correspondents, who 
can inform him of an antidote against 
the cramp, that dread goblin of the 
watery element. 


2. On the Bite of Mad Dogs. 


J. Caryl would be glad to know why 
persons who are bitten by mad dogs 
shew such an aversion to the sight of 
water, as soon as the malady disco- 
vers itself. 

3. On the Knowledge of departed Spirits. 

B. asks, Have “the spirits of the 
dead made perfect” any knowledge 
of what passes on in this world ? 

4, On the Heading of Invoices, and 

Addressing of Letters. 

Iven of London wishes to know the 
proper way to head a letter of business, 
or one attached to an invoice, when 
you wish to address a firm composed 
of unmarried ladies? And likewise if 
the leading partner should be a mar- 
ried lady, or a widow, and the rest 
unmarried? And also a firm consisting 
of a widow lady and one or two sons ? 

5. On Relations intermarrying. 

Consanguineus asks, whether it be 
probable, in case near relations con- 
tinue to intermarry, that any physical 
degeneracy will attach to their pos- 
terity, either in mind or body? 


6. On Spelling. 

A young man about twenty years of 
age, who wriies an excellent hand, 
but spells wretchedly, would be glad- 
ly informed of the best method of im- 
proving himself in this useful branch. 

7. Inquiries respecting Bermuda 

Bahama, &e. i 

K. C. M, will be obliged to any per- 
son who will answer any or the whole 
of the following queries : 





1, What is the extent of the Bermu- 
da Islands? What is the amount of 
thewhite and black population? with 
any information respecting the climate, 
soil, productions, commerce, form of 
government, civil and religious insti- 
tutions, size and situation of the towns, 
forts, harbours, and rivers, employ- 
ments of the inhabitants, general cha- 
racter, military force, prices of labour, 
and materials for ship-building, ex- 
pense of living, rent of houses, cost 
of land, and encouragements offered 
to settlers ? 

On all these points, information is 
solicited; for notwithstanding these 
Islands have been so Iong in the pos- 
session of the English, notwithstand- 
ing their vicinity to the continent of 
America, and the numerous ships by 
which they have been visited, there is 
so little respecting them to tg 
from ahy works with which K. C. M.is 
acquainted, that any account of them 
must be acceptable to the majority of 
the readers of the Imperial Magazine. 

2. What is the extent, population, 
and mode of government, in the Baha- 
ma Isles? Have any great improve- 
ments been lately effected in them? 
Has the population increased? What 
towns and harbours are there, and how 
are they situated? What military 
force, and means of defence, do they 
possess? What is the general cha- 
racter of the inhabitants? 

3. To what extent is the Great or 
Orange River in South Africa navi- 
gable, and for vessels of what burden? 
What do its shores produce, and what 
climate does it enjoy? 

4. What authors have written upon 
any of the foregoing topics, and what 
are the titles and dates of their works? 

5. What establishments are main- 
tained at the British forts on the Gold 
coast of Africa, and in the river Gam- 
bia? In what state for defence and 
comfort are these forts and setile- 
ments? 

6. What settlements have been es- 
tablished upon the north-west coast 
of America, between the latitudes of 
30 and 60 deg. north? 

7. Has any information respecting 
New South Shetland transpired, in 
consequence of the visit of Liver- 
pool whalers to that coast? 

8. What is the temperature, ee a 
daily average, during a year, of Ota- 
heite, or any other of the Society 
Islands ? 


2 
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9. On the Peopling of Islands. 


E. W. wishes to know the generally 
received opinion as to the manner in 
which many Islands, unknown to the 
other parts of the world, became in- 
habited ? 

10. On the Division of the Earth in the 
days of Peleg. 

E.W. also asks, What division of the 
earth that is supposed to have been, 
which took place in the days of Peleg, 
mentioned Gen. x. 25? 


i 


ILLNESS, DEATH, AND FUNERAL, OF 


QUEEN CAROLINE, 


Tue grand messenger of mortality has 
again visited the abode of Royalty, and 
once more clothed a considerable part 
of the nation with the sable of death. 
Early in the month of August, a re- 
port prevailed that her Majesty was 
ill; and on the third, the following 
bulletin was issued by her medical at- 
tendants. ‘‘ Her Majesty has an ob- 
struction of the bowels, attended with 
inflammation. The symptoms, though 
mitigated, are not removed.” On the 


4th, her health was represented as hav- 
ing undergone scarcely any visible 


alteration. On the 5th, some serious 
apprehensions were enturtained, and 
she made her will. On the 6th, the 
dangerous symptoms remained, but 
without any increase. Onthe 7th, she 
seemed to enjoy some little relief, and 
expectations were entertained of her 
speedy recovery; but a relapse fol- 
lowed, and about half past ten, her 
Majesty expired. 

e general burst of sympathetic 
feeling which this awful event occa- 
sioned, is not easily to be described. 
Through what avenue soever we look 
into the field of politics, scarcely any 
thing was to be seen, but a lively in- 
terest manifested in her favour, and 
a common lamentation for her fate. 

Itappears that her Majesty had made 
arrangements respecting the place of 
her interment, the purportof which was, 
that, in case she could not be interred 
inthe sepulchre with her daughter, ac- 
companied with those honours which, 
as Queen of England, she had a right 
to claim, her remains should be remo- 
ved to Brunswick, to be deposited in 
the sepulchre of her illustrious ances- 
lors. Shortly after her decease, her 


- 





executors, on finding that the former 
was a favour not to be obtained, made 
preparations for carrying the latter 
into effect. 

During the period which elapsed 
between her Majesty’s decease, and 
the removal of her body, the utmost 
respect was paid to her memory by 
nearly all classes of inhabitants, 
throughout the metropolis, and its 
vicinity. In most places the shops 
were either entirely or partially clo- 
sed,—the bells were tolling at times in 
every direction,—and mourning pre- 
parations were making for the day of 
her removal from Brandenburgh 
House. 

Prior, however, to the completion of 
those arrangements which were con- 
templated, a serious misunderstand- 
ing arose between her Majesty’s exe- 
cutors and the authorities of govern- 
ment, respecting the time when her 
remains should be removed. This was 
followed by some unpleasant alterca- 
tion, accompanied with much painful 
feeling, that tended to agitate the pub- 
lic mind, The time and manner of her 
Majesty’s funeral procession appear 
from the following order, issued at the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office, dated 
Aug. 12, 1821. ; 

‘** The remains of her late Majesty will be 
privately removed from Brandeaburgh-house 
onTuesday ( Ang. 14) morning, at seven o’clock, 
rave hy eight bersass peosedea tthe tale 
rawn el orses, e 
sar mente rte 

ow e 
jesty, each dounte oy ole: beneatt conveying 
the Chemberlain, the Ladies of the Bed-cham- 
ber, and others of her late Majesty’s esta- 
blishment. 

«« The whole will be escorted 
sisting of a squadron of the royal 
Horse Gaards, with a 
relieved at Romford by alike guard of the 4th 
Light oons ; and similar reliefs will take 
place at Chelmsford and Colchester. _ 

“Upon the arrival of the procession at 
Chelmsford, the remains of her late Majesty 
will be placed in the church andor a milieeny 

during the night. 

« On the following morning, at seven o'clock, 
the procession will move in the same order, 
(with the exception or the Knight Marshal's 
men, who will remain at the termination of 
the first day’s journey), and will halt at 
Harwich, where a of honour will be 
provided, to her Majesty’s remains 
until they shall be embarked; and the colours 
at that station, and at Languard Fort, will be 
hoisted at half mast. The body, attended by 
those persons composin procession, 
are to aaneaagienry the > aes to the Continent, 
will be conveyed on board the Glasgow frigate, 
appointed for this purpose. 
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«* Minute guns will be fired from 
Fort as soon as the body is placed in the boat, 
and will be continued until the firing is taken 
up by his Majesty’s ships in the bay.” 

In pursuance of the preceding or- 
der, and of those preparations which 
were made for carrying it into effect, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
the exccutors to the contrary, very 
early on Tuesday morning, a great 
part of the population of the metropo- 
lis was in motion, to pay their last 
respects to the remains of the Queen, 
before they were transmitted for ever 
from this country ; bht the route which 
the procession was to take being ra- 
ther uncertain, every avenue was 
thronged in all probable directions that 
it could possibly take. After some un- 

leasant altercation had taken place, 

r. Bailey, who was to conduct the 
procession, took from his pocket a 
paper, deseribing its route in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

** Phe funeral cavalcade to pass from 
the gate of Brandenburgh-house, 
through Hammersmith, to turn round 
by Kensington Gravel-pits, near the 
church, into the Uxbridge road, to 
Bayswater; from thence to Tyburn- 
tarnpike, down the Edgeware-road, 


along the New-road, to Islington, 
down the City-road, along Old-street, 


Mile-end, to Romford, kc. A squad- 
ron of Oxford Blues, from Branden- 
burgh-house to Romford, to attend 
the procession; a squadron of the 4th 
Light Dragoons from Romford to 
Chelmsford; another squadron of the 
same regiment from Chelmsford to 
Colchester, another escort from Col- 
chester to Harwich, where a guard of 
honour is in waiting.” 

This route was no sooner made pub- 
lic, than it created a general ferment 
among the multitudes assembled, who 
avowed their determination, that the 
procession should move through the 
eity. To obtain this end, obstructions 
were repeatedly thrown in the way of 
the funeral escort, which occasioned 
much delay, and which at length be- 
came so unsurmountable, that the ori- 
ginal route was altered, and the wishes 
ef the people were partially realized. 
This, however, was not accomplished 
until some skirmishes between the 
soldiers and populace had taken place, 
in which several of the latter were se- 
verely wounded, and one or two lives 
were lost. 

After the unpleasant ferment had 
somewhat subsided, the procession 





again moved onward, towards the 
port allotted for the embarkation of 
the corpse. The hearse arrived at 
Cielmsford about four on Wednesday 
morning, which place it left about 
half past eleven, followed by the great- 
er part of the population. It reached 
Kelvedon about three in the afternoon, 
and thence proceeded to Colchester, 
which place it reached about five 
o’clock on Thursday morning. In this 
place it remained till about eight, when 
it proceeded onward through Man- 
ningtree to farwich, at which place 
it arrived at half past cleven. In all 
the towns and villages through which 
it passed, every mark of attention and 
respect was paid by the inhabitants, 
whom neither their own private con- 
cerns, nor the unseasonableness of the 
hours, could deter from manifesting 
the deepest sympathy and regard, 

A few minutes before twelve, the 
body was raised by a crane at Har- 
wich, and lowered into the barge of 
the Glasgow frigate, which was appoint- 
ed to convey the body from the English 
shores. The barge was quickly tow- 
ed off to the Pioneer schooner, which 
instantly made sail, after having hoist- 
ed the royal standard, to join the 
Glasgow, which lay two miles cast of 
Languard Fort. 

The state cabin, in which the remains 
of her Majesty were placcd, on board 
the Glasgow, had been previously pre- 
pared by a number of workmen from 
the King’s upholsterers, The whole 
interior of the cabin was entirely co- 
vered withjblack. A bier about four fect 
high was raised under a canopy about 
six feet long, and four feet wide, edged 
with black fringe, and oruamented with 
tassels. The corpse was placed on 
the bier, covered with the pall, and 
the crown and cushion placed on the 
pall. The walls were decorated with 
sconces and candelabras with wax can- 
dies. On each side of the coffin were 
four escutcheons, and a hatchment was 
placed against the head of the coffin, 
upon which were the royal arms em- 
blazoned. On each side of the corpse 
were three massive silver candlesticks, 
six feet high, with long and thick wax 
meen. There were seven black tres- 
sels on each side the apartment, which 
were sat upon by the Officers of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department as the 
body lay instate. The apartment had 
an imposing effect. Sir George Nay- 
ler has ‘eft his state habiliments in. 
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England, as it would not be roper 
for him to wear them in a reign 
country. 

The Glasgow lay at anchor until! Sa- 
turday morning, in order that those 
who were appointed to attend the ob- 
sequics of her Majesty might have time 
to make all necessary preparations for 
their departure. On Saturday morn- 
ing the little squadron set sail; and, 
followed by the efes of thousands, gra- 
dually receded from their sight. 

Such is the grand outline of the cir- 
cumstances connected with this me- 
morable yet melancholy event, de- 
tached from all party colouring and 
political feelings. It would be pleas- 
ing to draw a veil over the disgracefal 
scenes which unhappily connect them- 
selves with this branch of departed 
royalty; but they will live in the pages 
of history. We shall therefore con- 
clude this account without opinion, 
note, or comment. 


ne 


HIS MAJESTY GEORGE THE FOURTH’S 
Visit TO IRELAND, 


Amone the various events that have 
lately arrested public attention, that 
of his Majesty’s visit to Ireland is not 
the least interesting. 

His Majesty left London on the 31st 
of July, and reached Portsmouth about 
half past five in the evening, in his 
travelling carriage, accompanied by 
Lord Graves, and Mr. Watson his 
Majesty’s private, secretary, escorted 
by a party of the 10th hussars. His 
Majesty’s arrival having been antici- 
pated, every preparation was made 
for his reception, both in the garrison 
and in the town, The streets were 
lined with troops; and naval and mi- 
litary officers, in their fall uniforms, 
added much to the splendour of the 
spectacle, which Portsmouth every 
where exhibited. On reaching the 
outer barrier, a salute was fired from 
the bastions ; and the keys were pre- 
sented by Sir George Cook, and in- 
stantly returned. After riding slowly 
down the street, through lines of sol- 
diers, who presented arms as he pass- 
ed, his Majesty, on reaching the point 
of embarkation, was received by Ad- 
miral Sir J. Hawkins Whitshed, and 
the Captains of the squadron. He 
was then handed on board the royal 
barge by Sir C. Paget, when, the 
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standard being hoisted, the squadron 
fired a royal salute. Ina few minutes 
he reached the Royal George Yacht, 
when, the standard being again hoist- 
ed, a second salute was fired from the 
squadron. The captains commanding 
the several ships in the port, were then 
individually presented, after which his 
Majesty retired to dress for dinner. 

It will be impossible, within the 
limits prescri to this article, to 
state the progress of his Majesty’s 
voyage in all its minutie ; and this 
will be rendered the less necessary, as 
nothing of moment occurred from his 
leaving Portsmouth, until his arrival 
at Holyhead, at which place the squa- 
dron came to anchor on Monday, Au- 
gust Gth, about midnight. No sooner 
was his Majesty’s arrival announced, 
than bonfires were immediately light- 
ed up on all the eminences in the vi- 
cinity ; and, notwithstanding the late- 
ness of the hour, every one strove to 
exceed his neighbour in giving some 
public testimony of joy. His Majesty, 
however, did not land until five o’clock 
in the evening of the ensuing day. On 
stepping on shore, he was saluted by 
the firing of cannon, and the shouts of 
thousands, who preserved the utmost 
order, while they were arranged in the 
form of an amphitheatre. This burst 
of approbation was succeeded by “God 
save the King.” His Majesty was 
accompanied by the Marquis of An- 
glesea and other noblemen. A depu- 
tation, consisting of Sir John Stanley 
and other gentlemen, then presented 
an address from the gentlemen, clergy, 
and other respectable inhabitants of 
Holyhead and its vicinity ; which was 
most graciously received. The royal 
party then proceeded to the seat of the 
Marquis of Anglesea, where his Ma- 
jesty spent the night. 

Before his Majesty could leave Ho- 
lyhead, which did not take place until 
Thursday, he received information of 
the death of the Queen. He was on 
board the Yacht when the messenger 
arrived ; and the event was announced 
to him by. Lord Londonderry as he sat 
in the cabin. On receiving this in- 
telligence, he ordered mourning, and 
immediately the usual ceremony of 
lowering the flag took place. 

Having experienced some delay by 
contrary winds, his Majesty embarked 
at Holyhead on board the Lightning 
Steam Packet, which he named ‘‘ Tue 
Rovat Georce tue Fourts.” From 
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this vesse! he landed in safety at Howth | joy, with which he appeared to be 
on the 12th, and thence proceeded to | much delighted. On this memorable 
Phoenix Park, the Ledge of the Lord | occasion all party feelings and private 
Lieutenant animosities seem to have been laid 
On the 17th his Majesty made his | aside; and we sincerely hope, if the 
public entry into Dublin, amidst the | cannot be buried in eternal forgetf 
acclamations of myriads, the firing of | ness, that ages will elapse before they 
cannon, and other demonstrations of | experience a resurrection. 
Erratum.—Col. 819, line 3, for Greenwich read Greenock. 
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THERE still exists a great dulness in the trade of this port : the operations may be chiefly referred 
to the supply of our internal wants ; and whilst the continent of Europe receives the principal 
of its colonial produce from the places of growth direct, our transit trade must remain ona 
iminutive scale, compared with former years. Several other circumstances, such as the exclu- 
sion of foreign grein, and the heavy duties on Europeaa timber, tend very much to restrict our 
intercourse with northern Europe. In such a state of things, monied meu, both at home and 
abroad, withdraw their funds from commerce, and prefer the certain revenue (however small) — 
arising from placing their money on foreign securities, to risking their capitals in commerce : E- 
the large of goods press directly upon the consumer, and create a further depression of — 
value. No alteration then can be well expected, until some political event shall turn the tide of © 
opinion among capitalists, when the low state of produce may be considered susceptible of a 
v impression. 

“The tramestions of the week ending this day, will present our readers with the true state 
of the market ; they are not characterized by any novelty. 

The holders of BritishPlantation Sugars bring their capplies to market freely: the sales by auction 
this week amount to 1200 casks ; low, middling, and brown qualities, have again sold rather lower, 
whilst good and fine sagars have obtained better prices ; they may be noted as under: Dry Brown, 
54s. to 58s. middling, 59s. to 69s. good, 70s. to 73s. fine andl very fine, 74s. to 78s. [-= ewt. — 
1270 bags of Bengal Sugar went off at advanced prices ; fair to fine white 68s. 9d. to 76s. 3d. 

- owt. j 
" The market remains very depressed, yet holders will not generally submit to the 
offered. Ordinary Jamaica, 112s. good ordinary quality, 115s. middling to fine, 118s. to 
according to gradation of quality. 
Rum.—The transactions therein are still limited ; about 100 puncheons of Jamaica have been 
taken at Is. 10d. to 2s. for 16 O. P.; for Leewards there has been more demand. Common Lee- 
wards, ls. 5d. 16 O. P. 1s. 9d. and 22 O. P. 22s. per gallon. 
irits of other kinds are in a state of similar depreciation. Geneva may be quoted at 1s. 9d. 
to Is. 10d. ob peers Brandy, Cogniac, $s. 3d. to 3s. Gd. per gallon. i. 
Cotton —The market still continues in a languid state, and prices are again a shade lower ia — 
almost every description. Brazils are particularly heavy. Sea Islands are very difficult of sale, 
and the large quantities declared for public sale in the ensuing week, tend still to depress the 
cle more. sales this week consist of 2278 boweds, 83d. to 10}d. 890 Ori 


article to 
to Tijd. 200 Tennessee, 83d. to 10}d. 90 Sea Island, 143d. to 173d. 40 Stained, 13d. 310 Per- © 
nams, 12}d. to 134d. 440 Maranhams, 119d. to 12}d. 456 Bahia, 119d. to 12}d. 80 Demerara, 
1 to 12d. 20 , 114d. 12 Carthagena, ve West India, 84d. to 10}d. 60 Surat, 7jd. — 


to 640 Bengal, 6jd. to 6d. making a t 5483, % 

Li nies —e youh this week are limited ; they consist of 30 hhds. Kentucky leaf, of the new 
erep, of good quality with flavour, at4d. per lb. some few Virginias at 54d. to 7d. per Ib. alae 
several vial parcel of old ordinary Virginia and Kentucky stemmed at 3d. to 34d. per Ib. 

Rice.—Carolina has experienced no alteration, and rales at 14s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. per cwt. 200 

of fair Bengal Rice have brought 12s. Gd. per cwt. 
Goods,—For ashes there has been a considerable inquiry for export, and nearly 

1000 barrels have been disposed of. Pearls are at 38s. to 39s. per cwt- Pots American, 38s. 
to 39s. Montreal, 32s, percwt. Jamaica Logwood is on the advance, and sroeght by eave 
£8. 1és-perton. Campeachy commands £9. 5s- to£9, 10s. Cuba Fustic, £8. 8s, Ni 
Wood has advanced to £60 per ton, in of the absolute scarcity of Brazil Wood. — 
Valonia is more inquired after, and 120 tons of ordinary to fair quality have Less taken for com- 
— at £16 to £21 per ton. 

accounts from the Greenland and Davies Straits fisheries are, on the whole, rather favour- 
able; the price asked for arrival is £29 per ton, without casks- Gallipoli Oil has been soldat 
£66 per ton, which is a reduction of £4. In Seed Oils little is doing; prices are steady. Palm 
Oil is dull of sale at 32s. per cwt. Oil of Tarpentine, 68s. per cwt- Tallow remains at the low 
rate of 47s. per cwt. for Petersburg Y.C. Hides continue in increasing est. 

The demand for Pine Timber is steady and regular, and sells readily at 2144. to 22} per cubic 
foot. Baltic Pine, 2s. 4d. to 2s. Gd. per foot. American Staves are scarce, and much wanted; 
and Quebec Staves sell very easily at £63. per standard thousand. ‘ 

Grain Market—The harvest having commenced under very favourable circumstances, has 
occasioned a very dull sale for all kinds of grain, and prices are nearly nominal. Wheat is at® 
decline, and Oats are lower. Bonded grain is almost without inquiry. Fine Malt-keeps up its 
ptice, and Malting Barley is held at former prices, whilst that for grinding is much cheaper. 
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